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A False Economy 


N THE current search for qualified per 
| sonnel, the loss of many of the ablest young 
women is causing real concern. Ever sinc 
1869, when the United States Office of Edu 
cation started compiling statistics, mor 
girls than boys have graduated from high 
school. At the same time, except for the war 
vears, fewer girls than boys have graduated 
from college. Of the students in the top ten 
percent of the high school classes who do 
not go on to college, at least two thirds are 
women. It is false economy for the wealth- 
iest nation in the world to waste human 
resources, man power or woman powe r. 

For the foreseeable future, women will be 
called upon to play a multiple role. The; 
will be homemakers, bread-winners, com- 
munity workers, and political participants 
If education is vital for a man in the com 
plex situations he must face, it is even 
more vital for a woman, who, during a 
single day, may be called upon to fac 
issues which demand knowledge of eco 
nomics, psychology, and sociology; con- 
sumer problems, the fine arts, and human 
relations. 

Today more than ever, some way must 
be found to motivate the abler half of our 
young people, both boys and girls, to con- 
tinue their education. It would be danger- 
ous as well as wasteful to close the doors of 
higher education to qualified young women. 
It is short-sighted and irresponsible of 
young women and their parents to ignore 
the value of completing college. 

Even though a girl marries immediately 
upon graduation, her education is not 
wasted. It will be useful to her and to 
society, both in the long range and in the 
immediate future. This country needs homes 
in which children are motivated to learn. 
It also needs highly trained professional 
workers in increasing numbers. An edu- 
cated woman contributes to both. 
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Kditor’s Memo 


graduates who are 
and beginning soon 
like their great- 


will not also retire 


UR SWEET girl 
( ) marrying early 
to rear large families 
great-grandmothers 
at forty to rocking chair and snowy cap. 
For thing, the won't let 
them (see ““Woman Power and Higher 
by Winifred Helmes, facing 
many added 
them after their 


Rocking chairs can 


one economy 


Education,” 
For 


will 


another, too 
still 


fPTownN. 


page). 
years await 
children are 


get tiresome, and a_ well-trained mind 
with professional competencies may spell 
the difference between boredom and con 


tentment, or even poverty and comfort. 


CwD CHD CHD 


In serious vein, our Education Committee 
faced up to the future at its February 
meeting in Washington. “Recent world 
wrote Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller, 
chairman of the committee, to the Editor 


events,” 


a few weeks later, “‘seem to threaten the 


very survival of our nation and have 


given a new focus and a new impetus to 


education. The direction and the quality 
of higher education especially have been 
scrutinized closely by educators of all 
kinds, and by laymen who are totally un 
familiar with its methods and _ goals. 


AAUW 


tional problems, must surely have 


members, well versed in educa 


read 
with surprise some of the popular and 
professional proposals for dealing with 
current dilemmas. 

“The Education Committee has been 
formulate its statement 


moved to own 


about higher education [see preceding 


page]. Our concern is primarily for the 
loss of all those most able young women 
who do not continue beyond the High 
School. Their earning power and the con- 
tribution they can make to our national 
progress are of vital importance at this 


time. 


9 


Individuality and conformity are ever 
with us as conflicting drives, and in such 
times as these, somewhat weighted in the 
wrong direction. The seeds of progress 
would indeed sown if it 
not for those who dare to be different. 

than 


in the arts. Completely new forms and 


never be were 


Nowhere is this any more true 
techniques again and again have come to 
life when accepted standards and current 
traditions have grown hackneyed from 
overuse. 

In “View on Contemporary Architec- 
ture’ in this issue, a New York architect, 
Edward J. Mathews, explains the theme 
and counter-theme of classicism and ex 
perimentation as they have occurred in 
his field. He gives us the benefit of an 
individual 


philosophy; underscores his 


independence of thought by writing to 
Headquarters: “Any concurrence on the 
part of my partners in the opinions ex- 
pressed in this article would not only be 
but would surprise 


purely coincidental 


me very much.” 


CwD CHD CHO 


Many months ago, Miss Henrietta Thomp 
called to the Editor’s 
speech given by a former Martha Catch- 


son attention a 
ings Enoch Fellow at an Alabama State 
meeting. A there 
the copy of 


the speech sent 


Division day later, 


arrived on Editor’s desk a 

up from the General 
Director, along with a warm recommenda- 
our International 


Needless 


we found ourselves joining the general 


tion by a member of 


Relations Committee. to say, 
enthusiasm. 

As bad luck would 
space pressures inundated us for the next 
few issues. But we are thankful that May 


has opened up room to use an article 


have it, JOURNAL 


derived from the speech. Dr. Dichmann’s 
thesis continues to be pertinent. 





WOMAN POWER and 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


BY WINIFRED HELMES 


[* RECENT vears, the experts have trained 
their sights on women. Educators, psy- 


chiatrists, writ- 


sociologists, economists, 
ers, and politicians have examined in detail 
and meticulously dissected the character- 
istics which make up a woman. They have 
studied her physical stamina and weak- 
nesses, her mental capacity and intellec 


tual interests, her influence upon her 
husband and children, her effect upon her 
community, her political impact and legal 
status, and her contribution to the nation’s 
economy. 

\ flood of books about women have ap- 
px ared and numerous conterences local, 
regional, and national have taken place 


to focus attention upon various aspects 


of women’s activities, endeavors, and 
aspirations. 

There are plenty of opportunities for 
Dean Audrey 


“double need to serve: 


women to satisfy what 


Wilder calls their 
their need of self-expression and realiza- 
tion and their right to make their spe- 


{ former AAUW Status Associate, Dr. Helmes 
is now a Special Assistant in the Manpower 


Development United States 


Program of the 
Department of Labor. 


.” What 
all they 


W ill be 


cial contribution to socet most 


women may need to do 


to do in the plenty of 


vitamins to give them the phy sical stam 


want 


future 


ha required! 
To make full use of their capacities 
in the world of work, girls in college 


of the 


graduates wh 


need 
to avail themselves fully 
offered there and college 
have been busy 


guidance 
homemaking and 
paid employment 
probably will need all the guidance they 
too can get. In this era of guided missiles, 
we need more guided Misses and Missuse Ss 


Women are soiIng to work longer than 


with 


want to return to 


they ever planned. The average woman 
will work from 18 to 25 years of her life 


“And women college graduates are much 


more likely to work than women of com- 
parable age with less education. Right 
now, 55 out of every 100 women college 
graduates are in the labor force, as com- 
pared with 41 of every 100 high school 
graduates and 31 of every 100 with gram 
mar school preparation. 

Between 1951 and 1956, the number of 
women employed increased by 24% mil 
lion, or 60 perceyt of the total increase in 
employment. Many women who went to 
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work in these years were over 35 years of 
authorities believe that our 
economy maintained its high level only 
because these women were available. 


Some 


age. 


It is well to remember that only one 
third of all 


working now. Woman power, then, is the 


women of working age are 
labor reserve upon which this country will 
depend in an emergency. Four million 
women with some college training are not 
in today’s labor force. They constitute 
a very important segment of a potential 
labor reserve for either paid or volunteer 
work, since they have had more training 
than most men or women. Interestingly, 
working women have completed more 
vears of school than have working men, as 
women in general 


have respect to the 


population. 


Opportunity Unlimited 


The future of our national security and 
economic development depends upon 


' 
woman power to a greater degree than 


The 


recently predicted that by 


ever before. Department of Labor 
1965 we 


10 million workers to 


will 
need an additional 
supply all the goods and services required 
for a rapidly growing population, ex- 
pected to exceed 193 million. Of these 10 
million additional workers, about 5 mil- 
lion will be women, because there will 
be ho more than 5 million men available. 
Also these 
will be 


\ outh 


10 million additional workers 
and 
and 24 


workers over 45 


ages of 14 


primarily 
between the 
years of age. 

The years just ahead are years of op- 
portunity for women who may not have 
had the best 


ployment, and advancement in the past. 


chances for training, em- 


The supply of men in the younger working 
95 to 15 


because of the “lean ve irs”” 


age group will remain static, 
of the depres- 
sion when the birth rate did not produce 
enough such men or women, for that 
matter for the increasing demands for 
workers which we face in the near future. 
In addition, we have learned that ad- 


vancing technology produces a rapidly 
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increasing demand for more better-trained 
and better-educated workers. The appli- 


cation of technology to our daily lives has 


accented the need for training — profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial. 

Mitchell 
“To the 


old dimension of quantity in our perpetual 


Secretary of Labor James P. 
states the problem very well: 
man-power problem, we have added, with 
a new urgency, the dimension of quality.” 
This means that we will have to diseard 
wasteful man-power practices and use the 
skilled man power we have to the fullest. 
This means not only that workers coming 
into the labor force for the first time will 
have to be better trained and educated, 
but that wishing to 
return to work will need some retraining 
and additional meet the 
work demands of our times. This has im- 


those at work or 


education to 


portant implications for women, both in 
and out of school. 

The man-power problem is of such 
significance and importance in this coun- 
try now that the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has developed a Manpower 
Development Program, which is about a 
year old. Aspects of our mMan-power needs 
and shortages are being studied on local, 
regional, and national levels and action 
programs have developed from some of 
the studies. 


Community Surveys Under Way 


For example, community surveys to deter- 
mine future man-power requirements and 
shortages are now under way in twenty- 
four states. They vary in scope, but two 
comprehensive surveys have already been 
completed in Phoenix and Tucson, Ari- 
Their 


widespread community interest and sup- 


zona. success was the result of 
port. They have led to a variety of recom- 
mendations for new educational programs, 
as well as for increased on-the-job training. 

Last November, some fifty educators, 
representing both the teaching and ad- 
ministrative fields of education, from the 
high school through college, met with the 


Secretary of Labor for two days to discuss 
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some of the problems relating to education 
and employment. At the outset of this 
meeting, the educators sought the help of 
the Department of Labor on a basic man- 
power problem: How to impress upon 
students the great need for developing 
good work habits in school and the fact 
that they should work to their fullest 


capacity when they enter employment. 


1 Fundamental Problem 


Now this is a fundamental and serious 
problem, which will have to be met imme- 
diately by parents, labor, and employers 
in co-operation with educators. It cannot 
be left to chance. Our survival as a great, 
free, democratic depends now 
upon the willingness of all of us to do the 


best job we can in whatever field engages 


country 


our talent, training, and energies. The 
AAUW might well consider ways of focus- 
ing attention on this problem. 

At this November meeting, too, Nancy 
Duke Lewis, Dean of Pembroke Col- 
lege, pointed out that job guidance for 
the woman undergraduate is sometimes 
wasted, since many tend to plan chiefly 
around marriage and interest in a voca- 
tion may be lacking. The educators gen- 
erally agreed that there is a great waste 
of woman power, of good trained minds, 
because college women are content to 
take part-time and full-time jobs far 
below their capabilities, for a variety of 
reasons connected with their major goal 
of homemaking. 


Need To Plan Ahead 


Now most of us agree that marriage and 
homemaking should be the most impor- 
tant goals for all women, college girls 
included. But apparently it will take the 
combined efforts of educators, parents, 
employers, and prospective husbands to 
motivate college girls to take full advan- 
tage of the guidance facilities open to 
them, in order to make the most of their 


training for their own sakes as well as for 


the sake of their country. 


Perhaps government officials, such 
the Secretary of Labor, and men an 
women in private life who have been suc 
cessful in the professions and the business 
world can help in this task. College women 
who have returned to paid employment 
after a period of homemaking provide the 
best proof of all, to the college girl of 
today, of the need to plan ahead. 

For her sake, the girl 
should know that she probably will work 
more years than she expects. She should 
know, too, that the work pattern of Amer- 
ican women indicates that she will go from 


own college 


college to work, and work until she is mar- 
ried, or even until her first child is born, 
and that when her 
enough, the chances are good that she 
will want to return to work, full time or 
part time. She should have an under- 
standing not only of the kind of occupa- 
tion she chooses but also of the kind of life 
that goes with that She 
should know what the over-all man-power 


children are old 


occupation. 


needs of this country are, so that she 
can plan her own life and her career more 
intelligently. 


Full-Time Husband; Part-Time Job 


This is not too much to ask of those girls 
fortunate enough to go to college. It is, 
in a sense, an obligation to themselves, to 
their parents who are paying for their 
college education, and to their country, 
which needs their talents and training so 
much. 

It is true that relatively few women 
work steadily at full-time jobs throughout 
their lives. Someone has said that what 
every woman wants Is a full-time husband 
and a part-time job. Chances are that 
she will have little trouble 
husband the 
chances for getting a part-time job will 


getting th 
and in years ahead her 
improve. In this period of man-power 
shortages, employers seem to have be- 
come more willing to hire women on 
part-time basis than in the past. 

Since 1953, there has been a sharp 
increase in the number of 


women eme- 
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ployed in part-time jobs. In 1956, for or women who want to work, there 
example, about 30 percent of all women should be plenty of opportunities in the 
workers held part-time jobs as compared — years ahead for those who will prepar 
with 25 percent in 19538. By 1965. we themselves. We need an increasing suppl 
expect to have about 16 million women © of creative men and women in the arts, in 
available for part-time work, in contrast medicine, in teaching, and in religion: in 
to 19 million who will be working full time — the law, in public administration, and in 
for most or all of the year. the social sciences. 
By 1965, we will need about 40 percent 

Steadiest Workers Are Older more professional and technical workers 

than in 1955; 22 percent more managers, 
Some 22 million women are bringing home — proprietors, and officials; 27 percent more 
pay checks today and never before have clerical and sales people. And we don’t 
so many of them been both homemakers have an adequate supply right now. 
and wage earners. Today the average In the world of work, the years ahead 
woman worker is no young thing waiting are years of unparalleled opportunity for 
for matrimony. She is likely to be a_ college girls who want jobs and for college 
married woman forty years old. The women who want to return to paid em- 
employer who wants to fill a full-time job ployment. What college women accom 
with a woman who will stay on the job — plish for themselves, and what they con 
will be most successful if he chooses a tribute to the nation’s security and to its 
woman over 35 years of age. The steadiest economic de velopment, vill, of course, in 
workers of all are those in the 45- to — the last analysis, depend upon their will 


54-year group. ingness to work to their fullest capacity. 


The Voluntary Organization 


Governments, eventually, are led or pushed by the attitudes of 
their populations. That, in a democracy, means voluntary agencies 

groups of people banded together to get things done, to see that 
things are done that can be done by people themselves, wherever 
they live. 


— Dr. Brock Cnisnotm 


Education and Employment 


Between the age of 14 and 24, most individuals in this country re- 
ceive the education and training which determines the occupational 
level at which they will spend most of their working lives. The size 
of this group, at any point in time, determines the number of addi- 
tions that will be made to the Nation’s labor force during a specific 
period ahead. The quality of the education and training provided 
for this age group affects, toa large extent, the skill level of the pop- 
ulation for many decades to come. 


— Secretary or Lasor James P. Mitrcuetn 
at a meeting on “ Education and 
Employment” held by the United States 
De partment of Labor in November 





A SYMPOSIUM 
EDITED BY JAMES D. LOGSDON 


How ABOUT 
Our High Schools? 


pes AMERICAN high school is under the 
severest of scrutiny. Its organization, 


curriculum, and methods are all being 


examined and evaluated. The most strin- 
gent critics would effect sweeping changes, 
change the 

nature of the high school to such an extent 


littl 


college preparatory s« hool 


some of which might even 


that it would resemblk more than a 
(As a nation, we are rich in our history, 
We began as a 
based on the 
freedom. In the 


growing problems, an educational system 


heritage, and traditions 


struggling young nation 


concept of 


evolved. While much of its organization 
and many of its methods were borrowed 
from European countries, the high school 
had its origin on our own soil. The earliest 
efforts to provide education be von 1 “the 
rudiments” first in 


took place private 


Curriculum — 


face of our 


schools and later in academies. The be- 
ginning of the twentieth century found 
the high school a well-established institu- 
tion. It is the school designed to serve all 
the children of all the people. 

Leaders in education, confronted with 
the current wave of criticism, are con 
cerned with the prospect that our schools 
may be deterred from serving the needs 
of all the youth in our democratic societ) 
\t the same time, they are giving thought- 
ful attention to the criticism and striving 
to discover solutions to whatever weak- 
nesses exist. But this task must fall not 
only on those who are professional edu- 
cators; the responsibility must be borne 
by our total society. The three presenta- 
tions which follow give suggestions which 
are worthy of further study and explora- 
tion. 


The Administrator’s Responsibility 


The problems confronting administrators 
in the public secondary schools are many 
and diverse. Of primary concern, however, 
is the curriculum. Assuming skillful teach- 
ing and rigorous standards, what a school 
its students take deter- 
mine the value of the high school experi- 


offers and what 


ence for boys and girls and their parents. 
Universally parents want the best for their 
children. But what is best? The best for 
one is not necessarily the best for another 

As Dr. Logsdon points out, the ideal 
\merican education is rooted in the demo- 
cratic concept of respect for the individual, 
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his talents, and his needs. Individualized 
education is not soft. Education designed 
to develop each person to his highest po- 


tential is the only pattern compatible with 


the highest standards of achievement. 


Concern for progress in science and 
technology is only one component of the 
administrator's curriculum problem. The 
parent who sees his child as a scientist 
wants him to begin algebra in the eighth 


take high 


senior, and follow a sequence of sciences 


grade, calculus as a school 
that will place him in advanced sections 
toward 
that 


the conquest of outer space requires. How- 


in college and well on the road 


the aor ntifie research and action 
ever the neighbor of this potential scien- 
tist is a musician and an avid reader. He 
needs instrumental and choral education 


along with enriched English courses. 


Variability of Aptitudes 


Kkntering the doors of the same school 
each morning are other potential scientists 
and musicians, but there are also many 
neither scientific nor musical 


W ho have 


aptitude. The Vv are those who by virtue 
of talent and economic situation, and in 
the interest of service to society as well, 
should be fitting themselves for business, 
homemaking, industry, or the trades. 
Also a segment of any school includes 
those students who need a balanced pro- 
gram of studies to reveal their talents and 
lead them toward spe ialization after high 
school. Increasing enrollments, greater 
diversity of interest and talent, mobility, 
and the trend toward higher education for 
all create the 


courses in such specialized areas as the 


need for two Lypes of 
industrial arts, homemaking, and business: 
technical and preparatory courses in each. 

Parents, college officials, and business 
und industrial leaders as well as students 
themselves have a stake in the curriculum 
of the public high school, but the ad- 
ministrator carries the responsibility. He 
utilizes surrounds 
himself with co-workers from his teaching 


many resources. He 


taff and guidance department, listens to 
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adminis- 
trator in one community finds urgent need 


parents and to graduates. An 


to stimulate, in both parents and students, 
an appreciation of the values of intellec- 
tual endeavor. In another, an administra- 
tor must divert parents and students from 
unrealistic goals. 

The value of utilizing help from varied 
sources is evident. Equally evident should 
be the fact that 


“ professional’” educator should carry the 


the administrator as a 


main responsibility. The choices and de- 
cisions are his. It is his recommendations 
that are presented to the superintendent 
of education. 


of schools and the board 


Vore Than a Mirror 


Public school education should be more 


than a mirror of society, a reflection of 


teachers’ enthusiasm, or adaptation to 
students’ fancied interests and parents’ 
ambition. Education should develop. in- 
dividual capacities and early and continu- 
identify them through the 


skilled guidance specialists. 


ously use of 

Sound improvement in curriculum ac 
crues not from total upheaval but from 
thoughtful commingling of the “old” and 
“new.” Parents and other custodians of 
that 
makes education available to all need a 


the moral and financial support 
sense of proportion, to cushion the impact 
of such headlines as two that appeared 
recently, practically side by side: Kepp 
WoMEN ovuT OF COLLEGE and AMERICA’S 
Leap Inro Space May Have To INciupeE 
WoMEN. 
Current anxieties must be tempered 
with vision. Inherent im long-term plan- 
ning is the need for systematic ways of 
providing the American public with ac- 
curate information about their schools. 
Interested citizens can make significant! 
contributions to American education by 
learning the facts and giving widespread 
publicity to the problem of curriculum 
Dr. KATHERINE BRONSON 
Assistant Principal, 
Gamaliel Bradford Senior High School, 


W ellesle y Hills. Ma Ss. 





Tomorrow's Skilled Workers— 


Whose 


Feast or famine: Which shall we have? 
No matter what type of reading material 
one may choose these days, this warning 
appears again and again: “If our country 
is to keep pace with the U.S.S.R. we must 
have more skilled workmen and _ techni- 
cians.” 

Until 1930, immigrants who had _ re- 
ceived their trade education in foreign 
lands made up a considerable part of our 
skilled labor force. In the future, if we are 
to have trained workers, we must do the 
training ourselves. Moreover it would pay 
us dividends to devote time, energy, and 
treasure to such education, to ensure for 
ourselves a reserve of skilled man power 
for defense work and production of peace- 
time goods. 

Vocational and technical high schools 
have been experiencing enrollment prob- 
lems. The function of 
schools is terminal education, which pre- 
pares boys and girls with skills, technical 
knowledge, and other attributes that can 
be marketed immediately upon gradua- 
tion. 


primary these 


Counseling an Imperative 


The people, have 
glorified going to college. This, coupled 
with a period of prosperity, has encour- 
aged every parent to cherish hopes that 
his child may attend college. These pres- 


American however, 


sures have caused many high school pu- 
pils to remain in “comprehensive” high 
schools. Nevertheless approximately seven 
out of eleven of these graduates find 
themselves unable to go to college and at 
the same time unprepared in the skills and 
technical knowledge needed to fill the 
demands of industry. They must take the 


Respon sibility? 


first job offered. If some of these high 
school graduates with the 
become skilled had 
seled to attend a vocational high school, 
much individual economic maladjustment 
would have been alleviated. 

Why haven’t the vocational high schools 
SO counseled these pupils? Vocational and 


capacity to 


workers been coun- 


technical high schools are usually operated 
as high schools that enroll pupils from a 
whole school district, whereas the com- 
prehensive high schools draw from a r 
stricted area within a district. Therefore, 
in the recruiting process, vocational high 
schools must compete with the compre- 
students who are 
already enrolled in these high schools. If 
the have a 
recruiting staff and an open door into the 
comprehensive schools, so that they may 


hensive schools for 


vocational school does not 


reach all of the appropriate pupils, the: 
must leave recruiting to the comprehen- 
sive high schools themselves. 

\ new dimension has been added to our 
man-power problem, namely the quality 
of the labor force. Technical development 
demands a highly skilled force. The indi- 
vidual must be well qualified in the skills 
and knowledge of his chosen trade. 


Skills Not Enough 


And that alone is not enough. Industry 
has found that skilled workmen must have 
other qualities, if they are satisfactorily to 
produce goods and render st rvices. The 
skilled worker must be a good citizen who 
can invest his savings wisely for future 
emergencies, who can manage his lei- 
sure time, who appreciates and cultivates 
healthful living habits, who can live har- 
moniously with his fellow workmen and 
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supervisor, who can think clearly on po 
litical issues, and who understands and 
believes in the free enterprise econom\ 
svstem of our country 

If we are to prevent a catastrophe, the 


be dy 


a good teaching staff, 


recruiting of a student which 
with the aid of 
modern curriculum, and physical plant 

has the potential to become, and can be 


developed into, skilled workmen and tech- 


AN ASSOCIATION OIF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


nicians must be the concern of a voca 
tional high school principal. It is one of the 
activities which he must bring to the at 
tention of his fellow workers, business and 


industry, and professional groups and 
organizations if we are to prevent a famin 
of skilled nan power and keep ibreast ot 
the U.S.S.R. 

C. O. TowrErR 


Central High School, Cincinnati 


Student Behavior and Attitudes— 


The 


In recent years, a wave of worry aboul 
the attitudes, habits, 


teen-age youth has swept across the coun- 


and behavior of 


try. Particularly in large cities, we have 
evidence that some young people have 
difficult As this 


been discussed, it is 


increasingly problems 


matter has only 
natural that the high schools have been 
brought into it. If the schools could only 
“do something about it,” it is said, maybe 
we wouldn’t have the threat of a rising 
but 


proportion who don’t want to conform to 


generation with a_ small, growing 
society’s accepted rules. 

Today’s high school administrator knows 
that most of our young people are leading 
balanced and sensible lives in the face of a 
vastly complex world. He shies away from 
any school or community action program 
which doesn’t give credit where it is due 
and allow the talents of 
maturing youth a chance. By insisting on 
this deal 
with the few youngsters who are “off the 
track,” he and 
sometimes pushed toward restrictive and 


doesn’t great 


freedom as he attempts to 


is accused of ** softness ”’ 
authoritarian approaches which he is con- 
vineed will be unsuccessful. 

He also faces pressures to place his 


energies elsewhere than on good attitudes. 
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{dministrator’s Dilemma 


\s the competition for college admission 
combines with Sputnik-inspired doubts 
about American public education, com 
shifted to further 


efforts in fundamental learnings. Programs 


munity interest has 
requiring more acaden ic learning ma he 
just what some youngsters require. Bul 
the high school administrator is sure this 


is not the answer to the needs of many 


Beliefs Reaffirmed 
The 


administrator 


concern secondary school 
feels for the 
young people leads him to reaffirm some 


important beliefs. One is that the school 


today *s 


attitudes of 


can’t do the whole job. Its main task is 
education, which imposes limits on time 
and energy for remaking Johnny. When 
friendly teachers who insist on high per- 
formance standards and skillful guidance 
counselors who have time to work with 
influ- 
ences which make a student unteachable, 


individuals cannot counteract the 
it is up to the community to provide other 
resources 

However today’s school administrator 
feels, too, that schools can help some 
pupils to become better citizens. When a 
teacher has genuine interest 


and a real 





HOW ABOUT 


desire to help, the result will usually be 
constructive. Such a teacher can insist on 
high hard work 
losing his good influence on student atti- 


This 


should try to employ teachers who have a 


standards and without 


tudes. means that school boards 


genuine feeling for youngsters from vary- 


ing backgrounds. Schools need tolerant, 


not rigid, people. 


{dults 


{dolescents to 


During their high school years, young 
people change from adolescents to adults. 
The schools should do something about 
homework. 


checked 


scheduled, and supe rvised the same as 


this beyond requiring more 


If seventeen-year-olds are on, 


fourtec n-Vé ar-olds, their behavior will be 


about the same. In fact, the seventeen- 


vear-olds may be worse In some Ways, 


OUR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


because they have developed resentments 

Schools must be extremely patient in 
working with those youngsters with whom 
it is hardest to be patient. Teachers must 
be given the time to work with students 
as individuals. 

Schools should be organized so that the 
individual student knows and is known 
by the people who make decisions about 
him. In a high school of three thousand, 
too many youngsters are just names. Lost 
in the crowd, they easily pick up th 
qualities most conspicuous in the crowd 

If secondary school administrators can 
spread these ideas in their communities, 
their dilemma will be resolved and high 
school students will be getting the influ- 
ences they need at school. 

Dr. Haroitp Howe II 
Principal, Newton High School, 


Newtonville, Mass. 


In Summary 


In any consideration of the future of our 
secondary schools, it must be remembered 
that they were designed to 
children of 
effort made to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity among all youth. Most 
spokesmen for education believe that the 
this 
purpose best. Llowever the comprehensive 


serve all the 
all the people. \ 


must he 


conscious 


comprehensive high school serves 


high school must be so organized as to 
serve also the vast number of youth who 
enter the world of work. In other words, 
preparation for college is only one of its 
functions. 

Any high school, comprehensive or spe- 
cialized, has the role of preparing its youth 
for citizenship. This can be done only 
when young people are given experience 
in problem-solving situations. In other 
words, voung people need to be able to 
develop the art of thinking for themselves. 
Whether the student is enrolled in “aca- 


demic” or “skill” subjects makes little 
difference. All pupils become adults with 
ont ic responsibilities. The habits, feelings. 
and attitudes which they develop in school 
will contribute to the pattern of behavior 
they exhibit as adults. The school cannot 
leave to chance its responsibilities for the 
citizenship aspect of education. 

In recent months, much has been said 
concerning the matter of preparing for a 
society based upon highly developed tech- 
nology. High level meetings have been 
held to determine the new place of scienc 
school 


and mathematics in the 


curricu 
lum. The importance of the discussion 
should not be overlooked. It must be 
remembered, however, that the guidance 
responsibility of the school is now more 
acute than ever. Through proper guidance 
and counseling, much can be done to con- 
serve and develop our human resources 
The need for specialized training has its 
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parallel in the need for improved guidance. 

It is not enough to explain the criticism 
now being extended to our secondary 
schools. It is incumbent upon our educa- 
tional leadership to profit from it. The 
following are suggestions for the improve- 
ment of within the 


framework in which they now exist: (1) 


our schools basic 
Require higher standards of performance 
(2) Provide 
adequately for the gifted as well as for 
those 


for all pupils in all subjects; 


remedial treatment; (3) 
curriculum 


needing 


Overhaul content 


our (we 
and add 


+) Provide for a better program 


may eliminate some courses 
others 
of guidance and personal counseling for 
all youth; (5) Give dignity to the voca- 
tional side of the school’s offering and to 
the world of work; (6) Require higher 
standards of preparation of the staff in 
both academic and technical areas. 

If it is possible to accomplish these 
suggested improvements, our secondary 
schools will fulfill the American ideal of 
adequate educational opportunity for all 
youth. Dr. Loaspon 


Dr. Logsdon is Superintendent of the Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College in 
Harvey, Illinois. 
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The Feminine Revolution 


Returning to New York after a sojourn in 
Europe a couple of years ago, I was im- 
pressed as never before by the 
ican woman. 


. Amer- 
. . The attractiveness of 
her face and figure, the artfulness of her 
make-up, and the smartness of her clothes 
were of course to be expected because of 
the higher level of income and of living 
standards here. But more important than 
these external trappings were her fresh- 
ness, her buoyancy of spirit, her abun- 
dance of physical and personal vitality. 
This... is the product of radical 
changes in the American way of life over 
the past three generations during which 
the American woman has been one of the 
most revolutionary and dynamic elements 
in our population. She has been carrying 
on a continuing revolution that has af- 
fected the traditional American way of 
life in institutional 
structure, in education and _ politics, in 


every aspect of its 
business and the professions, in manners 
and morals, in religion and family life. 

Adapted from an article by Dn. 
Howarp E. JENSEN in the April YWCA 
Magazine 


Here Bruno Catalano has developed a fresh approach to 


design of living space through original handling of structure 
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VIEW ON 


CONTEMPORARY 


ARCHITECTURE 


BY EDWARD J. MATHEWS 


PASSING the big new Arrivals Building at 
Idlewild Airport last week, a woman 
asked: “‘What kind of a building is that? 
Is it supposed to be modern?” As our 
firm designed the building, I replied, with 
unnecessary asperity perhaps, that it 
wasn’t supposed to be Greek, anyway. 

“Well,” said my companion, “O.K.! 
But how am / supposed to know?” 

It was a fair question and, as a practi- 
tioner in the “contemporary” idiom, I 
feel obligated to answer it. So, Miss 
Jones, here it is. 

There are certain architectural ideas, 
principles, and precedents that are now 
generally understood, accepted, and ap- 
plied by many architects in this country. 
While their acceptance, or successful ap- 
plication, is by no means universal in 
the profession, these principles command a 
very large majority and strongly influ- 
ence professional schools and journals. So 
it can be fairly said that here in the United 


Mr. Mathews is with the New York architectural 
firm Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 





As in all of Frank Lloyd Wright's work, on 

finds in his Price Tower, at Bartlesvill 

Oklahoma, a highly developed personal styl 
States, in the middle of the twentieth 
century, we have an architectural style 
that is as clearly defined as any that has 
previously existed in our history. 

Its characteristics are, in its successful 
expressions, order, extreme simplicity of 
form and mass, lightness of frame, free 
flow of interior space through open plan- 
ning, and exterior use of light sheathing 
materials rather than 
walls. 

Some people believe that this 
temporary movement constitutes the most 
important development in the planning 
and design of structures since the eleventh 
century. 

The Norman master builder, breaking 
away from the barrel vault and round 
arch, sought and found, in the soaring in- 
tricacies of the Gothic style, new struc- 
tural expression for the great age of faith 
in which he lived. The Industrial Age, now 
more than a century old, has finally ac- 
quired sufficient self-respect to emerge 
from behind a phony classica! facade and 
accept the benefits of applied technology 


masonry bearing 


con- 
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in the design of its buildings, as well as 
its merchandise. 
Human living and environment have 


undergone more radical change in the 
past half century than in the preceding 
millennium and it would be strange if this 
change failed to find architectural expres 


SION. 
Roots Are European 


To call the contemporary movement in 
is to ignore the 


the globe that 
technology has wrought. The stvle stems 


architecture “American” 
reduction in the size of 
teachings of Le Corbusier in 
Dutch 


architects of the twenties, and other Euro- 


from the 


France, the great and German 
pean sources to at least as great a degree 
as from the work of the Chicago group in 


Raymond Hood in New 


York, and many other Americans. 


the nineties, 


In this country, however, the child has 
diet of 
technological and production enterprise, 


grown strong on a prosperity, 
and the capacity of Americans to accept 

like the Athenians 
Circumstances have, therefore, dictated 
that “The International Style,” which 


evolved largely from the work of Euro- 


*“some new things.”’ 


pean architects, now finds its most vigor- 


ous development in the United States. 
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Vever Picturesque or Accidental 

It is significant to note that this develop- 
ment avoids the picturesque and the acci- 
dental. Far from being an expression of 
untrammeled individualism, the style de- 
mands conformity with established tenets 
to at 
standards of design laid down by Vitru- 
Augustan Age and Vignola 
Renaissance. The 
of the twenties and early thirties is over 


least the same degree as did the 
vius in the 
during the revolution 
and the ramping steeds of self-expression 


have now been slowed to a controlled 


amble. We are ourselves going through a 
architectural de- 
sign, using the term in its broadest sens 


“classical”? period in 
To those of you who may still be con- 
architecture as 
the thought of 


its being “classical”? may come as a sur- 


sidering “contemporary ” 


somewhat revolutionary, 


prise. It may seem far-fetched to apply 
the same term to the design of a Roman 
temple as to the design of a new steel and 
Allowing for differ- 


ences in structural methods and materials, 


glass office building. 


the two have, however, a good deal in 
Both reflect a desire for order 
within the discipline of an established 


The 


this idiom into a satisfactory 


common. 


architectural idiom. translation of 
architec- 


tural result still rests with the individual 


In the State Capitol 
Nebraska, 


elements of many 


at Lincoln, 


periods and styles 
were brought into 
synthesis by the genius 
of Bertram Goodhue 





Simplicity of design, orderly planning and careful 
vorkmanship characterize many new industrial 


buildings the H. J. Heinz Building in Pittsburgh 


Contemporary “*< lassic”” 
Belluschi’s Equitable Building 
in Portland, Oregon 


The United States Air Force Academy near Colorado Springs has afforded its 
designers a clear field for the planning of a very large institutional complex 
without the limitations usually imposed by previous architectural commitments 


ake 


of 
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architect, but the individual works in a 
| inguage accepted by his peers. 

that 
of artistic development 
and we need not be ashamed of it. The art 
of Egypt evolved 


This is a condition has existed 


in most periods 
with almost glacial 
slowness and owed much of its perfection 
to the painstaking repetitiveness imposed 
upon its artists and artisans. The archi- 
tecture of fourth century Greece shows 
little change, other than in refinement of 
detail, in the long period between the 


le mples of 


Corinth and Olympia and 
those of the Acropolis. Evolution of the 
Gothic style from its Romanesque begin- 
nings to its flamboyant climax required 
a period of more than five hundred years. 

The life of the contemporary movement 
has, in historical perspective, been infini- 
tesimally short. Basic development, says 
the modernist, must depend, as in the late 


Middle 


evolution through imaginative application 


Ages, on a steady progressive 


of technological knowledge. 


{ Common Philosophical Approach 


A lhe althy period in architecture is one 
in which the greater part of the profession 
is activated by a common philosophical 
approach to problems of planning and 
design. Great periods in architecture have 
been those in which progress has been 
made, step by step, over a long period, 
from a first humble beginning through ex- 
perimentation to clear expression and, 
finally, to flowering and decline. These 
processes will undoubtedly be accelerated 
in this period of rapid change. The day 
will come when some fundamental read- 
justment, in need or in method, will inval- 
idate the 
architectural 


entire basis of contemporary 
which we are 
working. Then the individual will appear 
who, through logic or intuition, will reveal 


still another road to the future. 


design on 
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Until then, the modernist believes, the 
architect will continue to find new means 
of improving human environment within 
the terms of the contemporary style and 
in so doing will find good company in 
Ictinus (fifth century B.c.), Brunelleschi 

1377-1446), Sir Christopher Wren (1632 
1723), Mansard (1646-1708), Gabriel, our 
own Mr. Bullfinch, and a host of other 


highly creative individuals who have 
worked within the framework of their 
Lime. 


All the foregoing is admittedly based 
on the viewpoint of a practitioner in the 
contemporary style. The opposition com- 
viewpoints, which concur 
only in their objections to buildings de- 


prises many 


signed in accordance with the principles I 
have tried to express. 

The champion of such individualism in 
the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, for example, writes con- 
temporary 


architecture, as in 


style buildings off as sterile 
products of ‘Teutonic dogmatism, un- 
worthy of a free and enterprising America. 
The surviving classicist (in the conven- 
tional sense) deplores any departure from 
Greek and Roman precedent. 

Many young designers who have grown 
up with the movement have grown restless 
under its discipline and seek a way out in 
arbitrary departures from accepted stand- 
ards of design. This is an inevitable con- 
comitant of progress in any art and from 
this healthy restlessness, linked with ad- 
vances in engineering and technology, will 
come our future architecture. At present, 
these departures often result in buildings 
which are “different” solely for the sake 
of being different, without regard for the 
essential reasonableness, based on clear 


evaluation of problems and _ structure, 
that makes good architecture. 

It would be unfair to go farther in the 
expression of views that I do not share. 


Words never designed a good building! 








The 


Changing Status 


of the Negro 


"M GLAD my people have found the city!” 
| cried a Negro woman in 1939. It was 
Thanksgiving Day and she was helping 
her guests to a bountiful dinner which she 
had prepared in her comfortable East 
Side New York apartment, on Harlem’s 
“My continued, 
will find their freedom in the city and so 
make their 
society.” 

In the almost years since, the 
Negro has moved steadily toward better 
paying jobs in the city. He has demon- 
strated his potential in American society 


border. people,” she 


contribution to American 


twenty 


as one of a self-respecting group which 


has for almost five decades composed 
about one tenth of the population. 

The right of the Negro to move and 
to possess his own person was the gain 
from the Civil War and Emancipation. It 
had largely been won for him rather than 
by him. Negroes first tested their freedom 
to move by going to Southern cities and, 
later, to cities of the Northeast, Middle 
West, and West Coast. By 1890, about 17 
percent of the Negro population in the 
Dr. Johnson is a member of the AAUW Com. 


mittee on Social and Economic Issue 


BY GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


South was urban. The percentage contin- 
ued to climb slowly, then moved sharpl) 


upward with World War I. Today 


: about 


50 percent of all the Negroes in the South 


live in cities, but in the North and West 
the proportion of urban dwellers is more 
than 90 percent. 

During World War I, about a half 
million Negroes moved to the North and 
during World War II another million to a 
million and a to the North 
and West. Today, while about 68 percent 
of all Negroes are still in the South, no 
single Southern state shows a Negro ma- 
jority, though there are still counties 
which remain predominantly Negro. With 
a population only 20 percent urban in 
1890, Negroes became within sixty years 


half moved 


only slightly less urban than whites. 
This dislocation of Negro labor from 
the low income areas of the agricultural 
South into the scarce labor markets of the 
North and West has improved the status 
of the Negro profoundly. In 1890, almost 
two thirds of all Negro labor was engaged 
in farm work. In 1950, the percentag 
was a little less than half. The greatest! 
change has taken place in the past sixteen 


21% 
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vears. The total number of Negro farm 
laborers decreased between 1940 and 1956 
by 44 percent. 

As Negroes have 
cropping and other small-scale farm enter- 
prises to unskilled and semiskilled labor, 
they have climbed up the economic ladder. 


moved from share- 


\n expanding Social Security Program 
has opened a hitherto unknown prospect 
of serene old age. Today the colored wage 
earner makes in current dollars four and 
a half times what he 1940. The 
occupational differentials between whites 
and Negroes are still wide. Negroes still 


did in 


predominate in the unskilled, low-paying 
fields. But a noticeable upswing has oc- 
curred since World War II. The Negro 
rate of improvement in upgrading has 
been in some instances more rapid than 
the white, essentially because it started 
at a lower base. 

About 12 percent of employed Negroes 
are currently in professional, managerial, 
and other white-collar occupations. The 
proportion among whites has also risen, 
but to a relatively smaller degree. The 
increase of Negroes on clerical and sales 
forces has also been more rapid than that 


In skilled and semiskilled labor, 


increase of 


of whites. 
the 
greater. The number of Negro men em- 


Negroes has been even 


workers almost 


five times as large in 1956 as in 1940. The 


ployed as clerical was 


number of Negro craftsmen has more 
than doubled and that of factory opera- 
tives almost tripled. 

In some instances, the employment of 
Negro women has shown an even higher 
upgrading than that of Negro men. The 
percentage of all Negro women in employ - 
been high. Ten 


ment has traditionally 


times as many Negro women were em- 
ployed as clerical workers in 1956 as in 
1940. The number of professional and 
technical women workers increased by 
85 percent; the number of proprietors and 
managers tripled, as did the number of 
sales and service workers not in private 
households 

In 1956, the 


$1672 for nonwhite persons 


median wage and salary 


mecome was 
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compared with $3314 for white persons 
When earnings of both groups are ad 
justed for increases in prices, the incom 
increases since 19389 were 77 percent for 
whites and 135 percent for Negroes. Th 
difference between median annual earn 
ings of whites and Negroes is still large. 
but the gap is narrower. The change is 
in large part because of shifts in occupa- 
tion, with Negroes moving up in th 
occupational 
Historically have 
been far higher among Negroes. Negro 


scale faster than whites 


unemployment rates 
workers in almost every industrial group 
are more likely to be limited to part- 
time jobs and less likely to obtain year- 
around employment. 


4 
Pur employment practice laws in thir- 
teen states and thirty-seven municipalities 
of the North and West have improved the 
status of the Negro worker. One of the 
greatest benefits, however, has been prog- 
ress toward integration of the labor 
unions. 

Other forces in American society have 
also had an impact upon the position of 
the Negro. Among these forces have been 
better educational opportunities, housing, 
and health; improvement in legal status, 
a shift in public opinion, and a resulting 


increase in the Negro’s self-respect. 


iE was not until the turn of the century 


that the South made serious efforts to 
educate the Negro adequately in public 
school systems, although a movement 
toward public education began during 
Reconstruction. While the Southern econ- 
omy has developed rapidly, especially 
1940, the South still fewer 


resources with which to support educa- 


since has 
tion and other public services than the 
rest of the nation. Since more than half of 
the Negro population still lives in the 
South, this lower level for education has 
borne heavily upon the colored man. 

In 1950, one out of every five Southern 
Negro men reaching adulthood had com 
pleted less than the fifth grade, but in the 
rest of the nation only 


one in twent) 
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failed to go beyond that. But a generation 
earlier, about half of the young colored 
men in the South had dropped out before 
the fifth grade. 

The recent progress in literacy, school 
attendance, and expenditure per pupil has 
brought the national record for Negroes 
in elementary and secondary education 
close to that of whites. In October 1956, 
the proportion of Negro children between 
14 enrolled in school 
the 
This means that the discrepancy between 
white and Negro children is diminishing. 


the ages of 7 and 


was within one percent of whites. 


The differential in high school is wider. 
Nevertheless between 1940 and 1956 Ne- 
groes of high school age showed a higher 
percentage of increase in school attend- 
ance than whites. 

While Negroes still composed, by 1956, 
less than a tenth of the total number of 
college students, the increase of Negro 
enrollment had been amazing since 1930 

about 622 percent. With the increasing 
willingness of industry and government to 
employ Negro graduates, there has been 
a corresponding rush into professional 


schools. 


Wirn a rising standard of living has 


come better health and a longer life 
expectancy. Public health programs have 
been especially beneficial to the Negro 
in maternal and child care and in the 
control of infectious and communicable 
diseases. More money in the pocket has 
meant more food and medical care. 

Just one generation ago, a traveler en- 
tered almost any city in the United States 
by a route which led past tumbledown 
shacks or rookeries alive with humanity, 
where traditionally the Negro was found. 
Public housing and an expanding economy 
are gradually removing these areas. Ne- 
groes, however, still have a much higher 
person-per-room ratio than whites, a much 
lower value on family houses, and a 
lower ratio of home ownership. 

In just one generation, the Negro’s civil 
rights have expanded more rapidly than in 
all the years since Emancipation. Each 


STATUS OF THE 


NEGRO 


new legal victory has brought the Negro 
closer to the concept of equality befor« 
the law and with it there has been a cor 
responding diminution of discrimination 
and segregation. In case after case coming 
before the courts, Jim and 
racism have been steadily undermined 
After the decision of the School Segr: 


gation Cases of 1954, judgments followed 


Crow laws 


denying the right of a state, within certain 
limits, to segregate on the basis of race in 
public recreation areas and on public 
transportation facilities. 


rp 
iain SOUTH has resisted these changes, 
but the big story back of the headlines is 
the fact that the rights of the Negro are 
being implemented. One fourth of all bi- 
racial school districts are now desegre- 
gated. More than half of all public-sup- 
ported higher institutions in the South, 
once all-white, are now admitting Negro 
students. Forty-four the 
Church-related and 28 the 
private institutions are admitting Negroes 
(G. B. and G. G. Johnson 

During World War II, the United States 


was suddenly catapulted into a position of 


percent of 
percent of 


leadership in a world whose population is 
two thirds colored. It has been damaging 
to the prestige of this country for its col- 
ored population to be denied the equal 
protection of the law and to be held down 
by an unfavorable national attitude. 


Peruaps even stronger was the impact 
of scientific thought and _ philosophical 
concepts concerning race. The Darwinian 
theory of progress and evolution in the 
physical world, with its implied concepts 
of inborn racial instincts, did incalculable 
damage to the status of the Negro in the 
United States. When the freedmen did not 
rise quickly after Emancipation, it came 
to be said that the reason for this failure 
was the Negro’s racial origin. The Negro, 
it was held, was a race lower down on th« 
scale of evolution. By the turn of the 
twentieth century, however, the term race 
came to be examined more carefully and 
to be discarded by some. It was pointed 
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out that there is no such thing as a “pure 
race.” 

In 1951, twelve world-famous social 
scientists declared that 
lend 
ethic of universal brotherhood. . 


Biological studies support to the 
Man 


is born a social being who can reach his 
fullest development only through inter 
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Southern Negroes voted in the 1952 elec- 
tions. In the North, Negroes have been 
elected increasingly to state legislatures, 
municipal councils, and other local offices. 
Negroes serve as judges in both Federal 
and state courts. 

With the change in status has come a 
new self-respect. In the wave of migration 


action with his fellows. which took many to Northern cities dur- 


Within the last quarter century, every ing World War I, a Southern Negro wrote 
large religious denomination in America home: 
has condemned discrimination. Religious I am all fixed now and living well. . . . I 


bodies have drawn up guiding principles was promoted on the first of the month. 
to help rid their Churches of racial barriers. I was made first assistant to the head 
In 1910, the Negro organized the Na- carpenter, when he is out of the place, 
tional Association for the Advancement I take everything in charge. . . . It’s a 
of Colored People. Divided and unsure in great deal of pleasure to know that you 
the beginning, the NAACP slowly gath- got some privilege. 
ered strength and spearheaded the drive 
within the courts for a higher legal status 
for Negroes. The Negro has taken pride in 
“fighting his own battles for freedom.” 
A combination of all these forces has 
made it possible for the Negro to grow in 
political strength until today he holds the 
balance of voting power in some of the ————_——_—_—— - ~—— 
major cities of the North and West. In 
the South, Negroes now serve on at least 
fifteen city councils. More than a million 


My children are going 
to the same school with the whites, and 
I don’t have to umble to no one. 


*s 


Today the Negro is no longer “umbling. 
He is moving toward a new day and a 
new place in American society. Perhaps it 
can be said that he has come about half- 
way on his long journey toward equality. 


Unless otherwise noted, statistical data in thi 


article are derived from the U.S. Bureau of the 


Census 


A Striking Change 


7 we compare the attitude of the present generation of college students 
with that of those of earlier years, the change in viewpoint is striking. It 
gives encouraging evidence of the rapidity with which the modern woman is ad- 
justing to her new situation. The modern college girl, according to the reports of 
those who are closely in touch with her views, no longer looks upon home-making 
as an occupation unworthy of her interest and abilities. She is ready to give an 
important place 
still accompany marriage and children. 


if necessary, even first place — to the responsibilities which 
In this new attitude, however, she is far from harboring any desire to revert to 
woman’s former immersion in domestic interests. She has every intention of mak- 
ing full and active use of the economic and civic opportunities secured for her by 
the previous generation of feminists. In the majority of cases, in fact, she looks 
forward to combining her home-making duties with an outside job. But she no 
longer feels compelled to do so; and she is no longer willing to do so at the sacrifice 
of other important values. She feels free to be herself, to let the various claims 
upon her energies and interests find their natural place, in a balanced, satisfying, 
useful life. 
— Hildegarde Kneeland in the January 1934 AAUW JourNnaL 
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BUILDING om 


FOR 


BY CHARLOTTE D. FISHER 


PPE ARCHITECT'S rendering of the AAU W 

Educational Center, on the cover of 
the March JourNAL and spotted on this 
page, is the outcome of many hours of 
conferences with our Building Planning 
Committee. We think all will agree that 
this structure is to be a point of pride for 
all AAUW members. 

If the building were a book, what would 
we find within its covers? First of all, it 
will be more than a headquarters; rather, 
a center where members may meet other 
AAUW and IFUW members. 

A covered promenade will lead to the 
entrance. On the right will be a spacious 
club full-length 
looking out on a landscaped patio. The 
“Pioneers in 


lounge, with windows 


Progress”’ panels will be 
featured in this lounge. 

Opposite will be a dining room, with 
facilities for more than 150. This, too, 
will overlook the landscaped area. From 
the main foyer, an open staircase will 
lead up to the assembly room on the 
second floor. This arrangement is planned 
to make it possible to hold large meetings, 
such as the State Presidents Conference, 
in our own building. This part of the 
building is expected also to serve as a 
source of rental revenue. 

Our own staff will occupy the three top 
floors. Here the Associates will guide our 
study-action program and conduct re- 


THE FUTURE 


lated research in support of the plans of 
their Here the Fellowship 
Program will be administered. The Jour- 
NAL and many other publications will be 
edited in this new center. A library will 
house books and documents of especial 


committees. 


interest to our members, our Associates, 
and Fellowship and International Grant 
Holders. The remainder of the building 
will be available for rental to carefully 
selected tenants. 

Construction will begin during the sum 
mer, we hope. A symbolic ground breaking 
ceremony, at the site, will take place at 
four on Wednesday, June 18. The Jun¢ 
date will make it possible for the Board 
and the State Presidents to be present, 
sinceState Presidents Conference is planned 
for that week. All near-by members will 
be welcome. 

Meanwhile the Building Fund Com- 
mittee has begun a fund-raising campaign 
(March JourNnaL, page 139). Meetings of 
state fund-raising chairmen have been 
held in various parts of the country and 


-these chairmen, in turn, are now passing 


on the light of their own enthusiasm to 
the branch fund-raising chairmen in their 
respective states. The campaign provides 
an opportunity for members to further 
our Association program in the years to 
come by “ Buying a Share in the Future” 
today! 


Pe | 








BY MARY E. DICHMANN 


The Rising Tide 


of Anti-intellectualism 


N OUR mid-twentieth century world, so 
filled with problems that cry for the 
application of stringent and clear think- 
that the tide of anti- 
intellectualism has been on the rise and 


ing, it is ironic 
that of intellectualism on the ebb. 

A few days ago, when I mentioned this 
to a friend, she took issue with me. “Oh I 
believe you’re wrong about it all,’’ she 
said. “‘Intellectualism is valued rather 
highly today. Look at the interest in the 
quiz programs on TY.” 

So I looked, quite carefully, and this is 
what I found. In the first place, the term 
intellectualism means the exercise of pure 
reason — or, to put it another way, the 
action of the mind upon a body of facts 


make it 


desirable merely to have the body of facts, 


whereas most quiz programs 
with no reference to what the mind does 
with them. Facts themselves are valuable 
only as the material on which the intellect 
operates in order to extract a meaning. 
And on quiz programs, facts are often 
manipulated and controlled to such a 
degree that they are no criterion of the 


Dr. Dichmann, a Martha 
Enochs Fellow, is Chairman of the 
Department at the Southwestern 
Institute. 


former Catching 
English 


Louisiana 
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contestant’s knowledge. I do not mean 
that thoughtful people never appear on 
quiz shows, but that most of the shows 
emphasize false values. 

Nor should the blame be laid entirely 
upon the producers. The audiences whom 
these shows are designed to please evince 
most delight in contestants who are by no 
means thoughtful people, but who have 
photographic memories. Everyone is happy 
when a participant manages by virtue of 
memory to best a distinguished college 
professor (always provided, of course, that 
the professor is not an attractive Charles 
Van Doren). 

Those who choose intellectualism and 
the intellectual way of life are due at least 
the same respect as is given to other men 
and women who follow their businesses or 
professions with skill, diligence, and integ- 
rity. After all, most movements that have 
changed the course of world thought have 
originated with intellectuals pursuing pure 
reason in their lonely studies or labora- 
Aristotle the progress of 
Western philosophy; Copernicus and Gal- 


tories and 
lileo and the concept of the solar system; 
John Locke and democracy; Einstein. 
These men who have helped shape our 
world, our nation, and our individual lives 
intellectuals. Without them 


have been 





THE RISING TIDE OF 


would lack most 
of the satisfactory elements of modern life. 
We all acknowledge that, vel 


tend to regard our contemporary intellec- 


and others like them, we 
we also 


with something similar to 
Doubtless 


scious, but in a subtle way it molds our 


tuals very 


scorn. this is In 


part uncon- 


opinions. 


I. rHE popular magazines, too, we find 
trace of anti-intellectualism. A 


magazine article published not too long 


many a 


ago seemed to imply that college faculties 
are banded together to harm the average 
citizen. After stating that “some 
wish to make college “ 
club for mental giants only,” 


edu- 
‘ators”” a private 
the author 
criticized what he considered the general 
reluctance of schools to expand their en- 
rollments. College to this author seemed 
to have only two appeals: Easing of the 
ordeal of job getting and snob value. 
Other writers seem to conceive the oper 
ations of the intellect in terms of big busi- 


But 


between 


hess. 


there is no true relationship 


intellectual and business pro- 
cedures. The brain cannot be put on a 
factory schedule, nor can its output be 
measured for efficiency. Since a college is a 
place where young men and women are 
given training and practice in using their 
brains, we should not try to force its oper- 
ations into the smooth mechanical rhythm 


of business. 


ra. 
Due MAN or woman who gives himself 
over to the intellectual must have time to 


think, 


when, without distractions, he can grapple 


long hours of physical idleness 
with the problems that present themselves 
to his mind. And if our society does not 
understand this, and does not provide 
time for its thinkers, I am afraid that we 
will find without the benefits 
eventually reaped from the thought of 
intellectuals. 


ourselves 


It is hard to explain adequately the ris- 
ing tide of anti-intellectualism. Probably 
it stems in part from the American pioneer 
tradition, where the lettered man 
alway s suspect. In the day s of the frontier, 


was 


ANTI-LNTELLECTIU 


ALISM 


a man who could read and write with too 
much facility was regarded as (and indeed 
often was) a worthless city slicker bent on 
cheating the honest countryman in any 
way possible. 

Abraham Lincoln was a great man, bul 
wonder whether he would 
have become the folk hero that he is had 
he been born in Boston of wealthy parents 
and received his education at 


I sometimes 


Harvard. 
In himself, Lincoln was certainly not an 
anti-intellectual, but he has become the 
symbol for anti-intellectuals to flaunt 
before the world: The honest, uneducated 
country boy who by his native shrewdness 
bested the most highly trained minds in 
the nation. 


Prosasiy coupled with the pioneer tra- 
dition in causing this rising tide is the 
state of the 
world. Qur problems have grown so great 


complex and frightening 
in the last twenty-five years that I believ: 
many of us reject thinking about them. 
This is ignoble, but it is human. It is the 
desire that men of all times have felt to 
return to the golden age when ignorance 
was really bliss and wisdom was more than 
foolish: It was unknown. The only trou- 
ble, of course, is that it is impossible to go 
backward into any time, no matter how 
delightful the prospect. 

What part should the AAUW play in 
our world of the present and the future? 
To what should we give chief priority? 
We are women who have the equipment 


for thought. We that 
been trained to think. It is our duty to use 


have minds have 
these abilities in championing the cause of 


intellectualism. 


W: MUST recognize the subtle propa- 
the 
must see through it to the truth that lies 
beyond. We must come to grips with the 


ganda of anti-intellectuals and we 


problems of the time and wrestle with 
them until they are conquered. We must 
always uphold the necessity of scholarship 
and we must appreciate those who pursue 
truth, no matter how impractical it ap- 
pears to be. 
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Sagrada Familia, Barcelona, designed 
by Antoni Gaudi. An early twentieth century 
example of architectural individualism 


Picture credits for May issue: Cover, Hugh Stubbins and 
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One of the great steps in this direction 
which AAUW has taken is the Fellowship 
Program, from which I myself and other 
women like me have greatly profited. We 
should work toward strengthening that 
program and toward encouraging women 
in our own communities to take advantage 
of it. Some of the problems on which the 
fellows work and, 
indeed, almost humorous in their limited 


seem rather esoteric 
applications, but we must always remem- 
ber that anything which adds to the sum 
of knowledge and of truth is never useless, 
and may one day prove the essential ele- 
ment in formulating a valuable theory. 

How desperately we need thinkers and 
searchers for truth is illustrated by the 
hordes of people who today would leap 
joyfully on the same economic merry-go- 
round that only a generation ago brought 
this country to near destruction. If we 
are saved from a repetition of the great 
depression of the thirties, it will, I believe. 
be mainly because of the influence of the 
thinkers, whose warnings are to be heard 
every day and who by dint of sheer repe- 
tition seem to be making an impression on 
the public consciousness. 

Moreover most other countries, even 
those we consider less highly developed, 
have many more learned women in high 
position than we have in the United 
States. Consequently the AAUW should, 
I think, concentrate on preparing Ameri- 
can women for important offices. In this 
way, we will not only increase the stand- 
ing of women, but also help stem the tide 
of anti-intellectualism. For the more in- 
tellectuals we prepare, the stronger will be 
the crosscurrent that we set up. 

It is imperative, I firmly believe, for 
the future of our country that we, the 
members of the American Association of 
University Women, by thought, word, 
foster the thoughtful and the 
intellectual against the forces of compla- 
cency and materialism that threaten to 
destroy it, or render it impotent. 


and act 





KID BROTHER 


BY EDITH H. SHERRARD 


kind. AAUW’s 
mental health film project successfully 
survived a thousand buffetings last year, 
but this vear’s evaluation of the film en- 
titled “Kid Brother’’ was beset in some 
cases by insurmountable difficulties. 
Regular JouRNAL readers will remember 
that the January 


pment fate is not 
K 


1958 issue announced 
that four branches had agreed to view 
and comment on two versions of this film 
the 
“before’’ 


about troubles of adolescence. The 
print of “Kid Brother’ we 
dubbed Jones and the “after’’ print Smith, 
the latter being a revision based on sug- 
gestions from professional people in the 
field of mental health. Our four branches 

Rochester, Minn.: East Lansing, 
Mich.; Kansas City, and Fargo, N.Dak. 

not knowing which version ‘was made 
first, were going to tell us what they 
thought of each print, and we were going 
to try to determine from their comments 
just how effective the changes from Jones 
to Smith had proved to be. 

Well, as many people know, it snowed 
this winter — a fact which seriously re- 
duced the audience at one of East Lan- 
sing’s showings and at one of Kansas 
City’s as well. Furthermore the two prints 
arrived in Fargo damaged, and the group 
leader reluctantly canceled her showing. 
What follows, therefore, is not so much a 
report (our data are insufficient for that) 
as a commentary Rochester’s 
findings and elaborated upon by those in 
East Lansing and Kansas City. 


based on 


The Jones print opens with an engage- 
ment party for an older brother named 
Jim. A younger brother, Phil, is very 
aware, on this great occasion, of being 
“just a kid.”’ And he is much preoccupied 
with his brother’s impending departure. 
Things will never be the same again, he 
feels. However he has no intention of 
showing that he’s hurt and lonely! 

Just before the guests arrive, he sorts 
out his own property and Jim’s into 
two separate heaps on the floor of the 
bedroom they share, a football here, a 
baseball bat there, ice skates, a catcher’s 
mitt. ““Who does the gun belong to?” 
he asks Jim, with considerable detach- 
ment. Jim reassures him. “I’m not going 
away,” he says. You glimpse the warm 
relationship between these boys, and you 
see that basically Jim is a very under- 
standing older brother. 

But poor Phil with his urgent, yet. buried 
feelings goes from misery to misery. He 
offers to help his father pour champagne 
at the party. His father says he can pour 
the soft drinks. He expects to get a glass 
of champagne to toast the happy couple, 
but his father suggests gingerale. His aunt 
embraces him in a bear hug and coos 
“What has become of my baby boy?” 
Finally he asks Jim if he can duck out. 
He’s got to “see somebody about some- 
thing.”’ Jim is a little hurt. When all is 
said and done, this is his engagement 
party! Why doesn’t Phil talk to his 


cousins? 
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Well, not too surprisingly, Phil shifts 
surreptitiously from gingerale to cham- 
pagne. His dancing improves; his patter 
becomes more scintillating. Since cham- 
pagne seems to work he decides to have 
some more. He moves from wit and humor 
to obnoxiousness. The guests whisper. 
He has a fight with his brother over taking 
out the car and finally he collapses on a 
porch chair, an embarrassing object, as 
the departing guests make critical re- 
marks. But as Jim takes Phil up to bed, 
suddenly the older brother realizes what is 
eating at the younger. He sees the two 
separate heaps of property on the floor of 
their bedroom. Words and phrases come 
back and he realizes what it is like to be a 


**kid brother.” 


How Smith Is Different 


In the Smith print, three basic changes 
First, the film 
with a new scene accompanied by narra- 


were introduced. opens 
tion. Phil is dawdling on his way home 
from school the afternoon of the engage- 
ment party. The narrator tells us what 
goes on in Phil’s mind. Phil is at an age 
when he wants to be alone once in a while, 
but people won’t let him alone. He muses 
about this till he suddenly realizes that he 
is already late. His mother will be angry. 
His brother will be disappointed. He 
starts to run with what must be the most 
reluctant stride 
camera. 


ever captured by a 
In short, the narration provides a lens 
through which we bring the story into 
focus: The age the boy is passing through 
a guy wants to be alone sometimes), his 
expectation of being misunderstood 
(treated like a child), yet his loyalty and 
affection for his brother, who will shortly 
be going away. At the end of the film, the 
narrator returns to underline Jim’s 
thoughts as he takes Phil up to bed. 

The second change has to do with ton- 
ing down the volume of the guests’ critical 
remarks. In the last analysis, it seems, the 
boy’s trouble lies not in the hostility of 
outsiders (a factor which was simply con- 
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fusing in the earlier version) but in his 
own unhappiness. 

Then third, the champagne episode has 
been brought into focus. As one Rochester 
viewer said of Smith: ‘‘The older brother 
finally realized that it is because of him, 
rather than the liquor, that Phil has acted 
the way he has.”’ 

Comparing specific comments, one sees 
that 
vague and indecisive, being largely con- 
with what 
Phil was “feeling.”’ For example, in an- 


most of those made on Jones were 


cerned attempts to express 
swer to the question ““ What was the point 
of the film?’’ Rochester provided a total 
of fifty-one comments, of which twenty- 
six came under the catchall heading “* Kid 
Brother’s reactions to the situation, or his 
feelings about it.”’ 

Answering the same question about 
Smith, the group provided fifty-five re- 
sponses; twenty-three pertained directly 
to Phil; twelve referred to Phil’s view of 
that confronted him, and 
eleven to his feelings in reaction to it. 


the situation 


Here references to Phil cease to form a 
catchall category and focus around more 
precise observations. 


Stronger Feelings of Identity 


East Lansing and Kansas City illustrated 
in their small number of comments the 
findings that Rochester exemplified. In 
relation to Jones, comments were scat- 
tered over a wide range of observations; 
Smith evoked a much higher feeling of 
identity with the boy. 

A second instance. of indecisiveness 
emerges in comments on Jones. What is 
this film supposed to say about teenage 
drinking? With reference to Smith, there 
were no separate comments on drinking 
as a social problem. The episode was seen 
in relation to the boy’s present isolation 
and unhappiness. Both East Lansing and 
Kansas City viewers agreed with this, but 
they continued to believe that the choice 
of overindulgence as a symbol of Phil’s 
unhappiness limited the film’s usefulness. 
Drinking as a subject for discussion is 





KID BROTHER 


emotionally charged and these viewers 
that this difficult to 
separate out Phil’s reasons for his conduct 
from his conduct itself. 


believed made it 


Continuing our breakdown of comments 
in answer to the question “ What was the 
point of the film?”’’ we find that a third 
area of vagueness in Jones pertains to 
principles of mental health expressed in 
the film. All three branches showed recog- 
nition of the need for “‘understanding,” 
But Rochester 
refined its evaluation after seeing Smith. 
Eleven of the fifty-five 


ments pertained to the importance of 


another catchall category. 
Rochester com- 


“talking out’’ one’s feelings and six more 
to the tendency of people not to recognize 
the importance of this. 


Veed To Express Emotions 


Specific issues raised included these: The 
need to express buried feelings which, if 
not expressed, will sometimes emerge in 
hostile action; the emotional conflict of 
reluctance and loyalty; one’s desire to be 
treated as an adult, and the fear of being 
left to approach adulthood without a 
previously tested source of support. After 
seeing Jones, there were no comments on 
“talking out,”’ though six comments noted 
a relationship between emotion and _ be- 
havior. These sentiments, on both Smith 
and Jones, appeared also in East Lansing 
and Kansas City. 

None of the 
Smith had resolved one 
confusion: Was this film 
called “‘normal’’ miseries of adolescence, 
or was Phil a potentially disturbed boy? 

Nonetheless everyone seemed to think 
that Smith 


thought 


source of 


branches 
final 
about 


three 


the so- 


more effective 


was a much 


print than Jones, thereby confirming pro- 


fessional advice. So it might seem at first 
blush that in favoring Smith, with its 
narrator, over Jones, without a narrator, 
our viewers were saying “If someone takes 
a pointer to the blackboard and warns us 
to watch for this-and-this-and-this, then 
indeed we seem to see it.”” But not other- 
wise. Well, then, you may ask, why not 


settle for a book? What is the advantage of 
a film that doesn’t dramatize its own story? 

Educational films are still in their in 
fancy, and little is known as yet about 
their impact on audiences. All films have 
two sides to their coin. First there is the 
didactic, or teaching, side, the moral, the 
point. Then there is the story, 
the 
theater in art conveys 
the the the 


point. In educational films, the drama is 


the drama, 


emotion. In the real 


the 


emotion 


evocation of 
drama 
moral and makes 
not always powerful enough to convey the 
and the always 
strong enough to make the point. Why? 
Certainly not for want of trying! 


moral emotion is not 


And occasionally the grand alliance is 
accomplished. Yet the study of human 
relationships and emotional disturbance 
is not a science like physics. So how can 
we ask the educator and producer to 
measure out the story ingredients guar- 
anteed to produce a particular response? 

When one undertakes a brand-new proj- 
ect, one is known as a pioneer. When one 
repeats the project, one is a veteran. 
And when one carries out a project a 
third time, he (or she, for that matter) 
becomes an expert. So Rochester stands 
on the threshold of expertness. 

As a result of our participation in this 

study [writes the leader of Rochester’s 

group], [a director] of the Mental Health 

Film Board has asked us if we would care 

to meet occasionally and 

films. ... We 
sounding board before the 
leased or the 
prepared. Of course we 
tered to think that 

wanted, and we are grateful to the na- 
tional office of AAUW for providing us 


with a 


preview new 


will act as an informal 
films are re 
promotional material is 
are terribly flat- 


our opinions are 


and stimulating in- 
terest. We have really enjoyed it. 


continuing 


This is “practical educational work” — 
1958 model. 


Once again, AAUW is indebted to the Mental 
Health Film Board and 
Mrs. 


showing possible ‘ The 


its Executive Secretary, 
tlberta Jacoby, for making an unusual 
four branches parti - 


\pating were proneers in last year’s project. 











About the New Legislative Item 


in Higher Edueation 


ee in the problem of higher edu- 
cation is not new, a fact illustrated by 
such those of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 


conferences as 


the High School, which were vigorously 
supported by the AAUW. These problems 
have been a matter of study and discus- 
sion in the annual meetings of the Educa- 
tion and Legislative Program Committees 
for some time. However these committees 
had not anticipated that major legislative 
proposals involving Federal responsibility 
in the area of higher education would be 
precipitated early in this session of Con- 
gress by the launching of the Sputniks. 
Because no specific Legislative Item in 
higher education exists in the AAUW Leg- 
islative individual 
branches, and a State Division have been 


Program, members, 
concerned that the Association is not in a 
position to express its opinion on the ad- 


The Item 


Support of constructive measures to im 
prove educat ion bey ond the high school by 
working for these objectives: 


a. Insuring a balanced educational pro 
gram of quality 

b. Increasing the supply of qualified 
college faculty members by improy 
ing salaries and strengthening the 
teaching profession 

c. Reducing financial barriers to higher 
education for qualified students in- 


ministration and majority party proposals 
affecting higher education, particularly 
since the emphasis in both programs is on 
science and mathematics at the expense 
of the humanities. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Education Committee at its annual meet 
ing, February 21-22, that one State Divi 
sion was prepared to take action under the 
Initiative and Referendum procedure, on 
of the two means by which an interim item 
can be added between conventions. It was 
the feeling of the Education and the Legis 
lative Program Committees and of the 
two ex-officio members of these commit- 
tees that the second procedure outlined in 
the working rules of the Legislative Pro 
gram Committee would be the better plan. 

This opinion was based upon the limited 
time for expression of opinion on pending 
legislation in the 85th Congress, upon the 


cluding such measures for example 
as providing an equitable income tax 
relief for amounts paid for tuition 
and fees 

d. Providing financial assistance to re- 
gionally accredited institutions for 
the improvement and expansion of 
needed facilities 

c. Making funds available to colleges 
to assist in meeting the greatly in 
creased operating expenses caused by 
rising student enrollments 
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many problems to be taken into considera- 
tion in the drafting of such an item; on 
the fact that these problems and the possi- 
bility of inclusion of an item in higher edu- 
cation had been under consideration and 
study in both committees for some time, 
and on the feeling that it should be the 
privilege of a subject matter committee to 
write the item under which it is 
mitted to work. 


com- 


ITEM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The item as given here and its explana 
tion were drafted by the Education Com 
mittee and submitted to the Legislativ: 
Committee. Upon acceptance, the item 
then submitted to the Board 
adopted by them. 

It is now presented to the Association. 


was and 


Anna L. Rost Hawkes 
President 


Comment from the Education Committee 


Letters refer to subsections of wem (see 


preceding page 


a. The AAUW that the 


stamp of national approval be placed on 


Is concerned 


the need for high quality of work, intel- 
lectual discipline, and training in the fun- 
damental areas of knowledge, the human- 
ities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. A policy of overemphasis on any 
one subject will create a serious imbalance 
in our entire cultural pattern. 

b. Every serious study of education 
recognizes the loss of trained people from 
the profession and the difficulty of attract- 
ing first-class personnel to the teaching 
profession because of the shamefully low 
salaries and the inadequate preparation of 
many who teach in our colleges. Every 
possible step to improve salaries and Op- 
portunities for graduate study and to 
make the profession attractive must be 
taken. If we have no high caliber profes- 
sors, we will have no future in educa- 
tion. 

Tax exemptions for professional ex- 
penses comparable to tax exemption open 
to other professional people would be one 
means of aiding people in the teaching 
profession. 


c. The cost of educating our sons and 
daughters financial 
problem. It must be met by individuals, 


by corporations, by foundations, and by 


becomes a serious 


the government. Taxation to cover some 
of these expenses is right and proper, but 
a relaxation of some of the tax burden for 
parents and graduate students directly 
faced by heavy expense seems a desirable 
measure. 

Removing financial barriers for qualified 
students may be handled in many ways. 
No one way is perfect. There are obvious 
inadequacies in national scholarships, but 
we should be willing to support some plan 
for giving financial assistance. 

d. The new crop of students must be 
housed and fed; given classrooms, labora 
tories, and library facilities. Institutions 
will need immediate assistance to support 
essential building programs. 

e. The increase of students will greatly 
add to the operating expenses of every in 
stitution of learning. Student fees in no 
way pay for the cost of education. Institu 
tions will need necessary funds for these 
expenses and we urge that this need be ac 
knowledged in any acceptable legislation 
for the promotion of education. 


— Kate HeEvNeR MUELLER 
Chairmar 
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From the Legislative Program Committee 


The ballot on the current Legislative Pro- 
gram was mailed to each branch in Janu- 
ary. Each branch has been requested to 
return that ballot by May 1 to its State 


quarters in time for discussion at Septem- 
October branch This 
ballot should be Stat 
Legislative Program Chairmen in time for 


ber or meetings. 


branch sent to 


turn is to 


Head- 


Legislative Chairman, who in 
ballot 


quarters by June 1. 


them to mail their reports to the Legisla- 
tive Associate’s office by November 1 for 
use at the annual meeting of the Legisla 


mail her tabulation to 


We have directed that an addendum to — tive Program Committee. 


the January ballot be mailed from Head KATHERINE W sain, Chairman 


Tips on *‘Pioneers in Progress” 


PROGRESS: Chorus for American which was given al 


rem ERS IN Women,” 
the Boston convention, is intended to last about an hour. It can be produced 
by any group and adapted to their facilities, the number of people they can use 
ithough written for 
AAUW, it is a splendid patriotic program for any all-women cast. 


in the cast, and the rehearsal time they wish to give it. . 


When it was presented in Minneapolis, effort was placed on costuming, giving 
a richness to the production that was well worth the trouble. The producers 
followed the styles used in the “Pioneers in Progress” panels, carved by John 
Rood, and tried to find bright colors. 

Unless the chorus is very well trained, it is much better to use a single good 
voice. The words of the chorus should come out strongly and there should never 
be any doubt as to what they are saying. 

We staged it in this way: At the narrow end of the long room that serves our 
branch for an assembly (once a living room) we had a platform, three steps high, 
about eight by twelve feet. To open the chorus, the speaker came in and stood 
on the right (stage right, audience left The speake r gave 
Call Anne Hutchinson,” 


then waited while Anne came on stage and spoke her part at a second microphone 


at a microphone. 
the title and read the opening lines through the words “* 


on the other side of the stage. 

\s soon as she had finished, she walked down the steps, and the speaker began 
reading the introduction to Abigail Adams. Anne sat in an alcove to the right of 
the stage, and was joined by each of the characters as they finished their solo 
parts. After Amelia Earhart had finished, she stayed on stage and the other six- 
teen came back to stand in two rows across the stage while the speaker read the 
final chorus. 

We gave the chorus in a darkened room, with spotlights on the two micro- 
phones from the front and side. 

(n illustrated text of the chorus is obtainable from the Secretary for Publi- 
cations at Headquarters. It may be produced without royalty if five or mor 
copies are purchased ($1.25 a copy; 35 or more copies: $1.10 per copy, including 
postage). 

Berry BRipGMAN 
Author, ** 


Chorus for American Women” 


Pioneers in Progress: 
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HEN Congress is in session, almost 
serena day finds AAUW’s Legislative 
Associate — and often subject matter 
on Capitol Hill. This has 
been especially true during the current 
session, since AAUW has an item relating 
to nearly every major measure before this 
Congress. 


Associates 


This daily elbow-rubbing with legisla- 
tors has provided an opportunity to ask 
some of them what they think of the work 
of citizens’ groups in general and our own 
Association in particular. We give you 
here some of their answers, along with an 
introductory statement by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


THE HONORABLE RICHARD NIXON 


Many Americans think of government 
and politics only in a crisis sense. They 
are volubly and emotionally patriotic in 
time of war. They demand government 
action to meet some problem, such as a 
business recession. But they concern them- 
selves with the internal functioning of 
government only when there are allega- 
tions of corruption, failure, or other abuses 
of power. 

This indifference may range from a 
genial acceptance of some inefficiency as 
inseparable from human nature to deep 
cynicism. 

It is not easy to change these attitudes. 
Modern life is tremendously demanding. 
As rapidly as we invent processes and ma- 
chines to give us the appearance of leisure, 
we come up with activities, organizations, 
and programs that leave us more exhausted 
than before. Faced with these pressures, 
we gravitate toward the immediate need, 
even to the point of postponing (and ulti- 


mately neglecting) points of greater mo- 
ment. 

This process can be reversed, if we hold 
firm to certain fundamentals. Government 
is a great force in the lives of modern men 
and women. It is comparable to the fam- 
ily, the Church, the school, and the neigh- 
borhood as a formative and even decisive 
influence. Hence what affects government 
affects all of us deeply. 

The democratic process is corroded by 
neglect. The crisis mentality, the negative 
attitude of merely opposing, place an enor- 
mous strain upon our political institutions. 

It is essential, especially in these critical 
days, that we give a priority in our think- 
ing to the needs of government and the 
political processes underlying the machin- 
ery of government. We should approach 
them with the same sense of urgency that 
we give to family and Church. 

To implement our resolve, we should 
take four concrete steps. These are: 
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Be informed adequately. 

IXnow how to inform others and influ- 
ence public opinion. 

Give our views to our elected repr 
sentatives. 

Choose these representatives wisely and 
intelligently. We get good government by 
joining the political party of our choice, 
seeing that good candidates are nominated 
by our party, supporting these candidates 
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actively during their campaigns, and stand 
ing by them when they courageously fol 
low right principles after they are elected 


Thus “the” government becomes “our” 
Politics tarnish 
Public service once again is recognized as 


government. loses its 
an honor of the highest order. Democracy 
shows its power to give mankind a govern 
ment of justice, of wisdom, and of modera 
tion. 


SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE (N.J.) 


There probably is no more useful activity 
in my office than that of reading letters 
from correspondents and responding to 
them. Such exchange of ideas is in keeping 
with our democratic tradition and is essen- 
tial to representative government. 

Since I come from a well-populated, lit- 
erate state, the volume of mail is rather 
substantial, averaging between three and 
five hundred letters per day during the 
legislative session. The letters cover a 
wide range of opinion on an even wider 
range of subjects. In many, I find strong 
support for measures and positions I have 
advocated; in others, equally strong crit- 
icism for things I have or have not done. 
In either case, this expression of views and 
the opportunity for me to respond to them 
is useful in keeping a finger on the pulse of 
public opinion. 


The most helpful letters are those repre- 
senting an informed public opinion, letters 
which arise from investigation and discus- 


sion of topics. The American Association 
of University Women has done a particu- 
larly good job in this regard in bringing 
current topics to the attention of the mem- 
bership and urging members in turn to 
study and comment on them. This ex- 
change of views within an organization is 
similar in many respects to that of a legis- 
lative body and results in an informed and 
reasonable recommendation. 
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Many times I have found that a well 
expressed point of view, or a suggestion 
that I study a particular article or speech, 
has helped develop my viewpoint on a 
subject. At other times, such letters have 
helped direct my attention to a particular 
subject. 

For example, the persistence of many 
letters indicating the problems of parents 
in helping their youngsters obtain an ade 
quate college education has reinforced my 
own concern about finding legislative tech 
niques for helping meet this problem. Cer 
tainly such correspondence played a vital 
part in my introduction of bills for a study 
of higher education facilities in each stat 
(5.2763) andacompanion measure (5.2810 
which would provide Federal aid for con 
struction of, or additions to, public com 
munity colleges. 


Education of Legislators 


I should like to emphasize the opportunity 
which mail from our constituents repre 
sents. It is not only a challenge to justify 
our position, but also a valuable chance to 
demonstrate to constituents why a par 
ticular action is taken, why it is taken in 
this way, and why at this time. In situa- 
tions where constituents have only had 
the benefit of partial or partisan informa- 
tion on a legislative matter, this oppor 





CAPITOL HILI 


tunity 1s indeed a great one. There have 
been several heartwarming exchanges of 
correspondence which have resulted in a 
constituent who first opposed a legislative 
action agreeing in the light of fuller facts 
that he now supported this stand 
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I do not expect that all my legislative 
mail will be favorable, but | do hope that 
The AAUW has don 


much to increase the flow and certainly to 


it will continue. 


improve the quality of information incor 
porated in the letters. 


REPRESENTATIVE BROOKS HAYS (ARK.) 


The educated women of the United States 
have a special responsibility to use their 
training to promote the development of a 
sound legislative program in the Congress, 
as well as on state and local levels. The 
leaders of the country are anxious to know 
the views of the informed citizenry and 
the special point of 


view of informed 


women. Our democracy flourish 


unless we utilize the brain power of thos 


cannot 


who have received the benefits of higher 
This 


sideration of the vital 


education. means the careful con 
issues facing the 
nation and the forthright expression of 
reasoned opinions developed after exten- 
sive analysis of the facts. 

| should like to limit my remarks to two 
areas Where the Congress and the country 
could be greatly assisted by thoughtful 
examination of the problems and vigorous 
communication of the suggested solutions. 
of the 
United States and the related question of 


Those two areas are the security 


the education of our children. 

The welfare of the American people de- 
pends upon our close co-operation with 
the other members of the free world. This 
involves 
military 


military pacts, economic and 
trade, 
scientific collaboration, and participation 
in the United Nations to promote the 


cause of peace. We ignore the fate of other 


assistance, international 


free nations at our own peril. 

The position taken by the American 
Association of University Women on in- 
ternational relations at the June 1957 
convention in Boston reveals a profound 
understanding of this challenge to our 
freedom. The membership of the AAUW 


now has the obligation of working to see 
that the goals so admirably defined ar 
realized. 

An effective mutual assistance program 
and a liberal reciprocal trade agreement, 
for example, require the communication 
to the Congress of the attitudes of enlight 
ened American people and continued at 
tention to the enactment of adequate leg- 
islation and the development of efficient 
management of the operations. There 1s 
no doubt that the greater the participa 
tion of the informed electorate in the de 
the the 
wisdom attained in the ultimate legisla- 
tive product 


cision-making process, greater 


{cross the Board Training 


This observation has equally great rel- 
evance with regard to the establishment 
of Federal programs to aid in the educa 
tion of our children. We must not let the 
challenge of the Russian Sputnik stam 
pede us into providing funds to train scien 
tists and engineers only. There is just as 
much need for stimulating advances in 
the the humanities. 
Leaders skilled in the ways of achieving 


social sciences and 


peace and the brotherhood of man are just 


as essential as the scientists. Who knows 


this better than the educated women of 
America? 

Do not fail to express your opinions to 
your elected representatives, so that the 
United States of America remain 
both the symbol of human freedom and 
the dignity of the individual and the in- 
tellectual leader of the world. 


may 





SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER (TENN.) 


We are living in a world which grows more 
complex, more complicated with every 
day. Problems are now common which 
would have been scarcely dreamed of fifty 
years ago, or even far less time than that. 
As the problems increase in size and com- 
plexity, the legislation which must deal 
with them becomes more complex as well. 
It is for this reason that study groups in 
the field of legislation have such increasing 
value in American life. 

Among the complicated problems which 
followed World War II, some of the most 
important were financial, as the world 
sought to get back on some sort of orderly 
economic basis. These problems were both 
vast and involved. Since some called for 
large expenditures and investments by the 
United States, they might have been easy 
prey for demagogues. 

Study groups such as are sponsored by 
various branches of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and the 
League of Women Votersmadefarsmoother 
the passage of legislation arising from the 
Bretton Woods conferences. 

The establishment of the United Na- 
tions and the adherence to it by the United 
States is another example where the un- 
derstanding of these groups and the weight 
these groups had in their own communities 
made possible a great change in the pat- 
tern of American thought. 

This is not the kind of battle which can 
be won once and forgotten; it is always 
with us. Similar issues arise every time 
Congress must deal with the Reciprocal 
Trade Program and the matter of foreign 


SENATOR WAYNE 


The Bill of Rights to the Constitution 
of the United States was proposed by the 
first session of the first Congress. Of the 
ten amendments composing it, the First 
Amendment provides: 

‘Congress shall make no law respecting 


the establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
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aid. I doubt very much that the United 
States would today be doing its share in 
either field if these study groups, particu- 
larly those like the AAUW, had not come 
to the that these programs 
were right and necessary and exerted their 
influence for them. 

Similarly it was the effectiveness of 
such groups of adult women students 
which helped so greatly in the battle for 
civilian control of atomic energy. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, I am 
now studying problems that arise from 


conclusion 


overconcentration of power in American 
industry. We know that such concentra- 
tion of economic power leads to high prices, 
unemployment, and other evils. Much of 
this concentration has been beyond the 
reach of the antitrust laws. The problem 
is how to deal with it. 

This is an undramatic problem which 
cannot catch the quick attention of the 
public. Many of the problems are deep 
and involved. I do not now know what 
legislative proposals may come out of 
the investigation. I do know that the 
same kind of thoughtful, serious, public- 
minded study which these study groups 
have given other problems will be essen- 
tial to the understanding and _ solution 
of this one. 

These groups are not so far from the 
public arena as they may think some- 
times. They can be enormously effective. 
The work they do in molding opinion is 
essential in these difficult times. 


MORSE (OREG.) 


ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” 

Full exercise of these rights is as impor- 
tant as their protection. 
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When citizens band together and dis- 
cuss national and local issues they are 
operating within the spirit of the Bill of 
Rights. 


measures which they 


When they adopt a program of 


advocate and op- 
pose and present their views to Congress, 
state legislatures, and local councils, they 
are exercising the right of petition 

AAUW, 
few, 
the 


into 


When associations such as the 
of which 


formulate a 


there probably are too 


legislative program, 
strengths of mdividuals are fused 
the of the group. If 
nothing else is accomplished, this provides 


greater strength 
an informed view of issues against which 
the views and performance of public of- 


ficials and candidates can be measured 


Impact on Thinking 


Legislators are intensely interested in the 
views of their constituents. Some wish to 
Others wish to 
know how far they can move out in front 


be with a safe majority. 


of public opinion. 

Che program of an organization like the 
AAUW earries to the legislators the knowl- 
edge that a majority of the members really 
believe in the proposal and, further, that 
the of the the 
kind of people, in the main, who will have 


adherents program are 


ROUNDUP 


an impact upon the thinking and opinions 
of the committees. AAUW 
“opinion makers.” 

Many of be surprised at 


the number of times in committee reports 


members are 


you might 


and debates the organizations supporting 


and opposing a bill are listed. When your 


place on the seales is empty, 


is lipped 


the balance 
the other way. 
Letters Are Helpful 


the 
the unreason- 


I insist upon reading my mail and 
reasoned letters and even 
able ones are of greal help to me. They 
tell me what people are concerned about. 
Frequently they give me information and 
illustrations that give spirit and meaning 
to general propositions. 

[ am morally certain that any effort 
expended upon the behalf of the Legisla- 
tive Program of the American Association 
of University Women is time well spent. 
The individual may the final 
effect of such efforts. The chemistry of 
government often obscures the origin and 
nature of the ingredients. But surely the 


never see 


principal source of those ingredients must 
be the considered views of informed cit- 
izens. When enough citizens care enough, 
government will respond. 


Handbook for BRANCH LEADERS 


e Invaluable hints 


gram planning 


Working plans 


zation 


for successful pro- 


for a dynamic organi- 


Convenient guide to resources avail- 


able at Headquarters 


Kasy-to-understand charts of branch 


structure and legislative procedure 


30 cents prepaid from 


AAUW Secretary for Publications 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Rhode Island appointed a woman to the 
bench of the Superior Court for the first 
time in that state’s history in 1956? Mrs. 
Florence Murray, a member of AAUW 
for twenty-one years, received this ap- 
pointment after a distinguished career in 
both the army and governmental organ- 
izations, 

Another “first”? by an AAUW member 
in the professional field Mrs. Ethelyn 
Toner is the first woman ever to hold the 
position of registrar at the University of 
Washington. Starting out as a clerk in the 
1928, 
\cting Registrar during the war years and 
achieved her present position in 1945 


registrar’s office in she served as 


An estimated fifty thousand of America’s 
ablest high school graduates do not go on 
toollege? In spite of the increasing num- 
ber of scholarships, the reason is inability 
to finance a higher education. The Na- 
tional Education Association has also re- 
ported that the number of persons receiv- 
from 


Ing bachelor’s degrees decreased 


134,000 in 1950 to 287,000 in 1955. 


Women are less pretentious than men? 
This conclusion was arrived at by Wheeler 
Jr., Publisher of 
Who's Who of American Women, after a 


Sammons, Associate 


study of the more than twelve thousand 
replies received from prominent women to 
the book. He has stated 
include 
“Man of Distinction,” whereas 
women tend to hold their biographical 
ketches to bare essentials. Prepared in 
co-operation with the Women’s Archives, 
Radcliffe College, the book honors twenty 


be included in 
that 
named 


men such items as being 


thousand women. 
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Did you know that... 


Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.) 
will offer a new one-year program leading 
to a Master of Arts in Teaching? The 
course starts next September and is de- 
signed for men and women graduates of 
liberal arts colleges who wish to teach in 
the public schools. It will consist of thirty 
semester hours and cover one academic 
year and a summer session, including 
periods of practice teaching. The univer- 
sity also offers a two-year course of further 
study with more extensive classroom ex- 
perience. In addition to a degree of Master 
of Arts in Teaching, a Diploma of Further 
Study will be granted upon completion of 
the latter course. 


Summa cum laude graduates lead full 
and successful lives? According to a sur- 
vey made of sixty-one honor graduates by 
the New York University Alumni News, 
ninety-five percent are married, none di- 
vorced or separated, and almost all have 
families. About half of these graduates 
earn more than $15,000 a year, twenty- 
one percent bring home more than $25,- 
000, and two have annual incomes above 
$50,000. 


Mrs. J. Milton Murray of the Macon (Ga.) 
Branch has been a recipient of the Hunt- 
ingdon Alumnae Award? It was presented 
in recognition of Mrs. Murray’s achieve 
ments as a teacher and civic worker and 
is the highest honor that the alumnae of 
Huntingdon College can bestow. While 
president of the Macon Branch Mrs 
Murray was instrumental in the establish 
ment of a much-needed child guidance 
center in that city. 





Hope for the Future 


Dr. Kathryn McHale once said that “The 
hope for the future of AAUW lies with 
the State Division.’ June 18-21 are the 
dates of the seventh conference for State 
Division Presidents, always a highlight, 
and traditionally a workshop in adminis- 
trative techniques for carrying out the 
\ssociation program on all levels. 
Reading the proceedings of the 1950, 
1952, 1954 1m- 


pressed by the similarity of content. The 


and conferences, one Is 
patterns of procedure vary, but the results 
were necessarily the same. This was true 
because there must be a constant program 
of training because of our ever-changing 
leadership. However each new officer also 
builds upon that which her predecessor 
has wrought. Thus the Association grows 
and thrives. 

In 1956, the conference began to deviate 
from earlier patterns. After study and 
round table discussion of tentative pro- 
the Committee, the 
State Presidents, through their conclu- 


posals of Survey 
sions, caused the conference to become a 


factor in the formulation of Association 


policy. This step forward was further 


strengthened on the national level at 
the 1957 convention through the By-law 
that which that 
recommendations adopted by a majority 
of State Division Presidents at 


passed at time 


states 
the con 
ference shall be forwarded to the Associa- 
tion Board of Directors by the chairman 
of the conference. 

The fact that State Divisions can be 
a spearhead of the Association’s think- 
ing emphasizes the tremendous respon- 


Editorial 


sibilities the presidents have to the Asso- 


ciation and its Therefore we 
have planned the program for the 1958 
conference to stress the multiple respon- 
sibilities of the State President. She must 


continue to serve as an interpreter of the 


branches. 


Association program and procedures to 
the branches in her state. In addition, she 
must function as an interpreter of branch 
thinking to the officers of the Association, 
as a correlator of the program of the Asso- 
ciation on state and Regional levels, and 
as a guide in the furthering of the Fellow- 
ship and International Grants Programs 
and the IFUW. She is also responsible for 
the strengthening of her role as an ad- 
ministrator. 

All of this adds up to a “Night and 
Day” job for a State Division President. 
It is the hope of the Central Planning 
Committee that 


completed, the days and nights will hav 


when the conference is 
been made easier for these fine leaders. 
With well-oriented state leadership, the 
AAUW program will come alive and grow 
throughout the United 
States. In supporting this conference, we 


in communities 


are demonstrating our responsibility to 


keep in operation orderly processes 


of discussion, communication between 
groups, and rational decision making in 


all situations.” 


JOSEPHINE SEYMOUR 


Chairman, Central Planning 
for the 1958 


State President's Conference, and 


M 1SSOU re State Pre side nt 


Committee 
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Hard Cover 


Shel f 


book 


Prospects In- 


The 


Purpose, 


l nes 2 


published 


Progress, 


recently 
and 
diana University Press) is a valuable 
volume for anyone interested in United 
Nations affairs, and a timely one for all 
who would assess the progress of interna- 
tional co-operation. A study of the first 
ten years of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, it furnishes at one and the same time 
a readable account of the beginnings of 
the agency and a compendium of informa- 
tion on many phases of the U.N. 

The two authors have had close ties 
with Unesco from its start. Walter H. C, 
Laves has served as Deputy General Di- 
rector of the organization and Chairman 
of the United States National Commission 
for Unesco and Charles A. Thomson was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation which 
drafted the Unesco constitution, and later 
served as Director of the Unesco Relations 
Staff of the U.S. Department of State. 
From these backgrounds and additional 
experience in the foreign relations of our 
country, they have presented an authori- 
tative and comprehensive account. 

As Dr. George Shuster has said: “‘ This 
book is the first genuinely useful account 
of a great effort to create an international 
commerce in ideas by which all men can 
profit.” 

While the main body of the book 


of the fifteen chapters) deals with Unesco’s 


nine 


program, of equal interest are the early 
which the 
beginnings, and the 
which appraise the work and look toward 
the future. Particularly enlightening are 
the pages which describe the several edu- 
cational movements among the nations 
which laid the basis for Unesco’s forma- 
tion and answer the question “Why was 
Unesco created?” 
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chapters, recount organiza- 


tion’s final ones, 
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Because Unesco has been a target of 
the United 


States, its positive achievements have 


criticism in some parts of 
been lost sight of in controversial debates. 
It is therefore very helpful to have a full 
and accurate report of the hundreds of 
useful projects being carried on under the 
auspices of the member nations around 
the world. The detailed record of Unesco’s 
work in Part II forms a handbook of infor 
mation for serious students. 

AAUW members will be gratified to 
see reference to a International 
Relations Associate in the foreword and 


former 


International Grants in 
the listing of postwar educational aids 
to war-devastated Both the 
International Federation and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women are 
the listed in the 
Appendix as related agencies. 


mention of our 


countries. 


among organizations 


Our Association has been represented 
on the U.S. National 
Unesco and our General Director has only 


Commission for 


recently finished a term on the Executive 
Committee of that body. There will un- 
doubtedly be AAUW 
among the interested readers of this book. 

— MarGARET WEDDELL BRANDON 


many members 


cw Gow Gow 


A handsome illustrated critique of the 
work of John Rood, sculptor of the AAUW 
see Octo- 
ber JouRNAL), has been brought out by 
the University of Minnesota Press. With a 
running text by Bruno Schneider (trans- 


‘Pioneers in Progress”’ panels 


lated from the German by Desmond and 
Louise Clayton), the 8 by 1034-inch vol- 
ume contains eight full-page reproductions 


of his work in color, sixty-four full-page 


black-and-white 


spot sketches. 


renditions, and eleven 

The twenty-four pages of comment tie 
the sculptor’s artistic development in with 
significant milestones in his personal life, 
a twentieth century struggle for artistic 
integrity. An extensive bibliography is in- 
cluded, along with a list of Professor 
Rood’s one-man shows from 1937 through 
1956, 





Fellowship Awards for 1958-59 


BY ELIZABETH PHINNEY 


ERHAPS no single link holds AAUW 
P members together more strongly than 
the Fellowship Program. For more than 
two generations now this work has been 
carried on. An enterprise cannot endure 
that long unless it is bringing to both 
donors and recipients surpassing rewards. 

Endowments have been built through 
large and generous gifts and also through 
the patient amassing of myriad small con- 
tributions. The yearly fund-raising proj- 
ects which form the backbone of the pro- 
gram are a vital part of each branch’s life; 
beyond these is the richly human experi- 
ence of participation in the advancement 
of knowledge through the accomplish- 
ments of our fellows. 

The annual 
grown vastly. Each year now forty or so 
AAUW fellows study at home and abroad, 
venturing into new fields of study, pushing 
on to 


number of awards has 


learning that could 
barely have been glimpsed by our foun- 


horizons of 


ders. 

The forty-one award recipients here- 
with announced for 1958-59 first saw the 
light of day in nineteen different states, in 
three Western Hemisphere countries, and 
in three European. They have lived as far 
north as Minnesota, as far east as Massa- 
chusetts, as far south as Alabama, as far 
west as California. Eighteen are married; 
a number are mothers. They vary in age. 
Among the husbands one finds young men 
still studying and men well established. 

Their academic backgrounds differ. In 
all, thirty-eight American colleges and 
universities, scattered from coast to coast, 


have contributed to their earlier training. 
Past records also include study at some 
thirteen foreign institutions, located in 
Central and South America and Europe. 

Twenty-nine will be working on their 
doctoral theses during the fellowship year; 
twelve will be engaged in post-doctoral re- 
search. Several will study in the field of 
history. Other areas of interest include the 
physical and natural sciences, literature, 
political science, philosophy, economics, 
fine arts, music history, and the social 
sciences. Bases of operation will be more 
than a score of universities, libraries, and 
field stations in various parts of this coun- 
try and in Europe. 


Great Figures of the Past 


Looking over the projects, one is imme- 
diately struck by the number of well- 
known, and less-known, figures of the past 
whose works will undergo scholarly review 
on the part of these women. 

Eusa Netrets, who has already pro- 
duced a novel, under the supervision of 
our own Dr. Helen C. White, will write a 
dissertation on the concept and creation of 
character in the work of Henry James. She 
will analyze this nineteenth century writ- 
er’s knowledge of psychology, and under- 
take to show the relationship between his 
understanding of the mind and the tech- 
niques he used to create his fictional char- 
acters. 

Edward Hydem, Earl of Clarendon, and 
his History of the Rebellion will be consid- 
ered from the literary viewpoint, rather 
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FELLOWSHIPS FROM ENDOWMENTS 


National 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship. 
ManveE.a M. Crere, Instructor and doctoral candi- 
date, University of Michigan. Birthplace, Spain. 
Graduate 1929, Instituto General y Tecnico; Licen- 
ciada en Letras 1935, Universidad de Madrid. Mrs. 
Cirre will study under the director of the Instituto 
Asin Palacios in Spain. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship (North- 
west Central Region). HELEN Hornpeck TANNER, 
doctoral candidate, University of Michigan. Birth- 
place, Northfield, Minn. B.A. 1937, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; M.A. 1949, University of Florida. Mrs. Tanner 
will work at the University of Michigan. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South Atlan- 
tic Region). Mary Hreten Martin Go.psmira, 
teaching fellow, Harvard Biological Laboratories, 
doctoral candidate, Radcliffe College. Birthplace, 
Boston, Mass. B.A. 1955, Cornell University; M.A. 
1956, Radcliffe College. She will continue her re- 
search at the Harvard Biological Laboratories in 
Cambridge. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin). Marca- 
RET CRANSTON Parsons, doctoral candidate, Rad- 
cliffe College. Birthplace, Utica, N.Y. A.B. 1955, 
Mt. Holyoke College; M.A. 1957, Radcliffe College. 


Mrs. Parsons will continue her work at Radcliffe. 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Mountain 
Region). Joan Marie Faceruie, Assistant in His- 
tory, University of Washington. Birthplace, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. B.A. 1953, and M.A. 1955, University 
of Minnesota. Miss Fagerlie plans to visit local 
museums in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. 


Founders Fellowship. PHorse Morrison, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Government, Barnard College. 
Birthplace, Takoma Park, Md. B.A. 1924, Vassar 
College; LL.B. 1927, George Washington University 
Law School; JSD 1928, Yale University. Dr. Mor- 
rison will spend the year at Yale University. 


Helen Dwight Reid Educational Foundation 
Fellowship (awarded by AAUW). Marcia L&E 
Hanson Sticum. Birthplace, Glen Cove, N.Y. B.A. 
1956, Middlebury College. Mrs. Stigum will make 
Paris her headquarters. She will be affiliated with the 
Sorbonne. 


Miss Wittmayer 


Mrs. Robbins 


~ 


Miss Nettels 
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than the historical, by Joan Epona Harr- 
MAN. She believes that this writer is de- 
serving of far greater respect than he has 
been accorded, and that his partisan atti- 
tude should not only be accepted, but 
recognized as the source of the literary dis- 
tinction of the History. 


New Light on heats 


During the past two decades, many new 
documents relating to John Keats have 
come to light, and Dr. A1LEEN Warp has 
already prepared in first draft fourteen 
chapters of a new biography of the Ro- 
mantic poet. This distinguished scholar 
hopes to complete her book on her fellow- 
ship, after further research at the British 
\Iuseum, in Hampstead, England, and in 
New York City and Cambridge, Mass., 
libraries. 
BARBARA J. 
advanced study at 


KNOWLES, who has done 
two Italian universi- 
ties, is at work on a dissertation on Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo, a major artistic person- 
ality of the early fifteen hundreds whose 
reputation has declined gradually to the 
point where a total re-evaluation is indi- 
cated. Restoration of his place in his era is 
necessary for a complete grasp of the work 
Miss 


hopes to finish her monograph on her 


of Titian and Giorgione. Knowles 
fellowship. 

Guy de Boulogne, Cardinal Bishop of 
Porto from 1313 to 1374, played an impor- 
tant role in the Church and was almost 
elected Pope. He took part in many im- 
portant political and diplomatic events, 
and further research into his career abroad, 
especially in the Vatican State Archives, 
will occupy Mary E. Rocers during her 
fellowship year. 

Wittie Lee Rose, a 
chosen a member of 
ily of Massachusetts — Charles 
Adams II — as the subject of her doctoral 
thesis. The aesthetic and critical writings 
of a friend and patron of William Blake 
Henry Fuseli — will be thoroughly ana 
lyzed by Marcia ALLENTUCK. Mary ANN 
GRAEVE plans to visit Rome in order to 


Virginian, has 
a famous first fam- 


Francis 
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study at first hand the frescoes and oil 

panels of the 

Taddeo. 
In 1957, 


ceived a 


sixteenth century artis! 
JoAN Marre FAGERLIE re 
grant-in-aid for the Summer 
Seminar of the American Numismatic So- 
ciety in New York. Her project at that 
time with 


concerned the existence in 


Seandinavia, from 395 to 565 a.p.. of 


great number of Byzantine coins uf 
tracted considerable enthusiastic atten 
tion. Miss Fagerlie will continue this 


study on her fellowship. 

Byzantine rhetorics and poetics of the 
later centuries — particularly the thirteen 
hundreds — will be the background of 
post-doctoral research on an AAUW f 
lowship by Dr. Justinta Besuarov-Ds.- 
PpARIDZE. Part of her will be de 
voted to the cycle of epics around thx 


study 


Battle of Kulikova, which climaxed the 
tussian struggle against the Tartars. 
One of the first women teachers to be 
taken into the Senior Common Room in a 
Harvard House, Evizanetu Rasu Brown, 
a teaching Fellow at that university sinc 
a thesis on the French 
constitutional crisis of 1314-15, with spe 
cial attention to the Duchy of Burgundy. 


1956, will prepare 


The Historic 


iecented 


{nn Rutu Fox will visit Italy in order 
to trace, in private and ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, the program of Otto I (962-975 
for the reorganization of northern Italian 
cities when they were on the threshold of 
a great commercial upswing. She expects 
to reconstruct a full picture of Italian 
town life of that period. 
ZELDA JEANNE Ryan, currently an Ih 

structor of English at the 
Colorado on a part-time basis while a doc- 


University of 


toral candidate there, will devote her fel- 
lowship year to the comparisons and sim- 
iles used in the Middle English romance 
Havelok. There is a 
proverbs and proverbial sayings, and by 
which of thes 
comparisons and similes spring directl) 
matter of the 


growing interest in 


differentiating between 


from the subject romanc 
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Miss Outland 


Dr. Besharov- 
Djaparidze 


Miss Vorys 


Miss Hartman 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana). Mary FE. 
Witrrmayer, doctoral candidate, Bryn Mawr. Birth- 
place, Elkhorn, Wis. B.A. 1956, Carleton College; 
M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr. Miss Wittmayer will spend 
several months in England attached to the Institute 
of Historical Research. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. Lituian CuKrer 
Rosgsrns, doctoral candidate, New York University. 
Birthplace, Nancy, France. B.A. 1954, City College 
of New York; M.A. 1956, University of Illinois. Mrs. 
Robbins will continue her work at New York Uni- 
versity. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific Re- 
gion). Etsa Netrrers, Teaching Assistant and doc- 
toral candidate at the University of Wisconsin. 
Birthplace, Madison, Wis. A.B. 1953, Cornell Uni- 
versity; M.A. 1955, University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Nettels will divide her time between the University 
of Wisconsin, Harvard University, and the Library 


of Congress. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois). Vera Rapa 
Dyson-Hupson. Birthplace, Cold Spring Harbor, 
N.Y. B.A. 1951, Swarthmore; D.Phil. 1954, Oxford. 
Mrs. Dyson-Hudson will continue her studies in 
Uganda and from there she plans to go to England. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (Southeast 
Central Region). CHARLOTTE ELIzaABETH OUTLAND, 
Teaching Assistant and doctoral candidate, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Birthplace, Boligee, Ala. B.S. 1953, 
Knoxville College; M.S. 1955, Tuskegee Institute. 
Miss Outland will continue her doctoral work at the 
University of Kansas. 


Mary Andersen Fellowship. Justin1a Bresnarov- 
DsaparipzeE. Birthplace, Barum, Georgia (Cauca- 
sus). A.B. 1942, Vassar College; M.A. 1949, Colum 
bia; Ph.D. 1953, Radcliffe. Dr. Besharov-Djaparidze 
will carry on her research in Paris and Rome. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship (Michi- 
gan). JEANNY Estuer Vorys, Assistant to the Dean 
and doctoral candidate, Bryn Mawr. Birthplace, 
Columbus, Ohio. B.A. 1950, Bryn Mawr; M.A. 1954, 
University of Chicago. She will work primarily at 
Bryn Mawr, but also hopes to visit European and 
Near Eastern museums. 


New York State Fellowship. Joan Epona Harr- 
MAN, Teaching Fellow at Harvard University and 
doctoral candidate at Radcliffe College. Birthplace, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. A.B. 1951, Mount Holyoke; M.A. 
1952, Duke University. She will work in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford University. 
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Mrs. Haring 


Miss Brandau 


h 


Miss Mencher 


Dr. Ward 


Mrs. McGinness 
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and which are proverbial, she hopes to 
add significantly to this area. The impor- 
tance of this period as a matrix of subse- 
quent literary eras underlines the need for 
this study. 


Before the Dawn of History 


\ contribution to the prehistory of North 
America will be made by Joan EvizaABetTu 
FREEMAN, who will seek to develop a 
broader analysis of a late cultural hori- 
zon in the “Upper Mississippi Neosho 
Focus.” 

HeLten Hornepeck TANNER 
plete a dissertation concerned with the 
early years of the “Second Spanish Pe 
riod”’ in Florida (1763-90 
the social, economic, and _ political back- 
ground of the English 
convention Parliament of 1660 will occupy 


Mary E. Wirrmayer. Dr. Nancy More- 
HOUSE GORDON plans to complete a study 


will com- 


. An analysis of 


members of the 


of Anglo-German trade relations between 
1815 and 1870. Manve ta M. Crrre will 
examine the literary and linguistic charac 
ter of the manuscript of Samarkandi, a 
fourteenth the 


Spanish. 


century translation into 

\ doctoral dissertation on Hittite bronze 
figurines, already begun, and hoped to be 
finished during her fellowship year by 
JEANNY ESTHER 


knowledge of the rare monumental art of 


Vorys, will increase 
that period. Rosamonp Conan McGin- 
NEss will complete a special study of odes 
and welcome songs in England from 1600 
to 1800. The formality of Aristotle will be 
the subject of ELLEN Stone Harrno’s re- 
KATHARINE Rose HAN LE 
the thought of Saint 
Aquinas with a view to confronting cer- 
tain contemporary theories of moral fault 
and human culpability with the beliefs of 
this philosopher. 

Ata faced with a 
change in the very nature of life as known 
hitherto by so-called modern man, it is 


search. will 


examine Thomas 


time when we are 


heartening to find among these courageous 
students a faith that 
day’s dilemmas may still be found in 


the answers to to- 


AWARDS 


civilization’s history as well as in new 
research beyond the frontiers of science. 
Heartening, too, in a practical way, to 
note that many intend to 
their projects are finished. 
But mathematics and the sciences are 
by no means forgotten by this balanced 
group of scholars. Mrr1am Scuaprro, who 
received her B.A. from Barnard summa 
cum laude in mathematics in 1952, 
study questions arising from the investi- 


teach when 


will 


gation of finite groups. Nuclear models 
and nuclear reactions at low energies, es- 
pecially in the case of light nuclei, will be 
examined by Dr. Cecitta Mosstn Korrn, 
in a continuation of work she has already 
done in collaboration with Professor Otto 
Hittmair in Argentina. Herta Laszxo, a 
chemist who has been with the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Brazil, the 
Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
Municipality of Rio de Janeiro, will con- 
duct research into new processes for the 
preservation of foodstuffs, with especial 
attention to meat products. 

\ study of the “Synthesis of N-methyl] 
derivatives of ethanolamine in rats and 
Neurospora exposed to 2-amino-2-methyl- 
1-propanol” will be made by CHARLOTTE 
EvizaABETH OuTLAND. Berry Lee Bran- 
pDAU’s project will be concerned with the 
synthesis of new  phosphorus-nitrogen 
compounds and the determination of the 
chemical and physical properties of the 
compounds. An investigation, “by both 
biological and isotope methods, of the 


phenomenon of the polar transport of 
auxin in plant tissues” 


will be continued 
on her fellowship by Mary Heten Mar- 
TIN GOLDSMITH. 


Vedical Research 


MarGaret Cranston Parsons plans to 
complete her thesis on the comparative 
form and structure of the mid-gut region 
in the aquatic Hemiptera (water bugs), 
research which will clarify the structural 
differences in a group of insects whose 
race history relationships are not yet fully 
understood. A problem with broad impli- 
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Miss Laszlo 


Miss Hanley 


Penelope McDuffie Fellowship. ELLEN Stone 
Harina, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at 
Wellesley College, doctoral candidate at Radcliffe. 
Birthplace, Los Angeles, Calif. B.A. 1942, Bryn 
Mawr, M.A. 1943, Radcliffe. Mrs. Haring plans to use 
the libraries at Cambridge University and to consult 
several specialists in her field who live abroad. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship. Berry LEE 
Branpavu, Teaching and Research Assistant and 
doctoral candidate at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Birthplace, Easton, Pa. B.S. 1953, Ursinus 
College; M.S. 1955, Carnegie Institute. Miss Bran- 
dau will continue her experimental work at Carnegie 
Institute 


Miss Knowles 


Shirley Farr Fellowship. Joan PuyLuis MEeNcuEr, 
doctoral candidate, Columbia University. Birthplace, 
New York City. B.A. 1950, Smith College. Miss 
Mencher’s project base will be in Calicut, Kerala 


' , Miss Rogers 
Station, India. 


Shirley Farr Fellowship. ArLEEN Warp, Assistant 
Professor of English at Vassar College. Birthplace, 
Newark, N.J. B.A. 1940, Smith College: M.A. 1942 
and Ph.D. 1953, Radcliffe. She will examine collec- 
tions of original material at the British Museum, and 
will use the libraries of New York City and Cam 
bridge, Mass. 


Mrs, Rose 
Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest Central 


Region). Rosamonp Conan McGuinness, doctoral 
candidate, St. Ann’s College, Oxford. Birthplace, 
Bridgeport, Conn. B.A. 1951, Vassar College; M.A. 
1952, Smith College. She will continue work on her 
doctorate at St. Ann’s College. 


International 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship (South 
Pacific Region). Cecttta Mosstn Kortn, Professor of 
Physics at Buenos Aires University. Birthplace, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Ph.D. 1948, Buenos Aires 
University. Dr. Mossin plans to continue her work 
in physics at Columbia University. 


Ida H. Hyde International Fellowship. Herra 
Laszio, chemist at the Brazilian Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Birthplace, Vienna, Austria. Diploma in 
chemistry, 1945, University of Budapest. Miss Laszlo 
will do research at the American Meat Foundation 
Institute at the University of Chicago. Miss Ryan 
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cations both for biology and for medicine 
— the effects of growth hormones from 
beef, pig, and monkey sources upon nor- 
mal guinea pigs as contrasted with guinea 
pigs whose pituitary glands have been 
removed — will be completed during her 
fellowship year by JuLtaNe Horcnxiss. 
Vicrorta Cuacoya Hazas, a native of 
Mexico City, will come to this country on 
her fellowship in order to obtain special 
training in investigative techniques ap- 
plied to radioactive isotopes, which have 
assumed increasing importance in the de- 
tection of cancer and other dread diseases. 


Humanity and Human Institutions 


The study of the human mind, human 
thought, and human reaches 
back to philosophy, forward to the social 


emotions 


sciences. These fields will also be entered 
into on high scholastic levels by ’58-’59 
\AUW fellows. 

A series of essays on perception and its 
relation to certain philosophical issues will 
be prepared for publication by Dr. Exiza- 
BETH Hankins Woucast. Litiian Cv- 
KIER ROBBINS examine the 
tenance and mutability of prejudiced at- 


will main- 
titudes in a realistic laboratory setting. A 
study of the changing family pattern and 
its effects on child-rearing in a South In- 
dian community will occupy Joan Puyt- 
Lis Mencuer during her fellowship year. 
Dr. Pautrve Moiiter Manar will apply 
her fellowship to the analysis and organi- 
zation of data she has already collected on 
two aspects of social integration in an 


{ See page v 


’ for continued data on 
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Indian village — one dealing with kinship 
and the other relating to the ceremonial! 
cycle. 

Organization of data already collected 
and the writing of a thesis will also be com- 
pleted during the fellowship year of Dr. 
Vera Rapa Dyson-Hupson, who in Janu- 
ary 1956 began, with her husband, a joint 
ecological-anthropological study of a pas- 
toral tribe of northern Uganda. 

Several of the fellowship projects will 
deal directly with political and economic 
issues. Marcia Lee Hansom Sticum plans 
to write a thesis on the impact of the com- 
market on the 
Management compensation and how it is 
determined will be the subject of Jupirm 
ANN Grouse’s doctoral dissertation. CyNn- 
THIA Tarr Morris will study criteria for 
investment in publicly owned enterprises 


mon French economy. 


in a mixed economy; Joyce Cowarp Mc- 
Leop will examine the problem of Con- 
gressional need for information and the 
conflict this creates when the administra- 
tive branch of the government claims a 
need for secrecy. 

A former AAUW International Rela- 
tions Associate, Dr. Puorse Morrison, 
will continue a project, begun two sum- 
mers ago, concerned with the workings of 
the American constitutional system, with 
the view of giving to the layman a better 
understanding of law in society and the 
conditions under which it has to operate. 

Truly an impressive array of dynamic 
scholarship, and an accomplishment in 
which our Association may indeed take 
pride! 


"58. -"59 awardee 8 and pu ture s) 
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Latin American Fellowship (Washington, D.C.). 
Victoria Cuacoya Hazas. Birthplace, Mexico City, 
Mexico. Diploma as chemical-pharmaceutical biolo- 
gist 1953, National University of Mexico. She will 
come to the United States to obtain special training 
in investigative techniques. 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM CURRENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


AAUW National Fellowship. E.izasern Ras 
Brown, Teaching Fellow at Harvard University and 
doctoral candidate at Radcliffe College. Birthplace, 
Louisville, Ky. B.A. 1954, Swarthmore College: 
M.A. 1956, Radcliffe. Mrs. Brown will do part of 


her study at Radcliffe and the remainder in France. 


AAUW National Fellowship. ANN Rutu Fox, doc 
toral candidate, Bryn Mawr College. Birthplace, 
Baltimore, Md. B.A. 1955, Goucher College; M.A. 
1957, Bryn Mawr. She will spend her AAUW fellow- 
ship year in Italy. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Katuartmve Rose 
Haney, doctoral candidate, Louvain University. 
Birthplace, Orange, N.J. B.A. 1954, Manhattanville 
College; Ph.B. 1955, PHL 1957, Louvain University. 
Miss Hanley will continue working on her disserta 
tion at Louvain. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Barpara J. 
KNOWLEs, Course Assistant at Harvard and doctoral 
candidate at Radcliffe. Birthplace, Eastham, Mass. 
\.B. 1953, Vassar. Miss Knowles will spend at least 
six months traveling in England, Italy, Spain, 
France, and Germany. 


AAUW National Fellowship. Mary FE. Rocerrs, 
doctoral candidate at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Birthplace, Pittsburgh, Pa. B.A. 1955, M.A. 
1956, University of Pennsylvania. Miss Rogers will 
spend most of next year doing research at the British 


Museum in London 


AAUW National Fellowship. Witiie Ler Ross, 
doctoral candidate at Johns Hopkins. Birthplace, 
Bedford, Va. B.A. 1947, Mary Washington College. 
Mrs. Rose will spend several months doing research 
at the Massachusetts Historical Society in Boston. 
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Alice L. Beeman Fellowship. (Michigan). 
Joan EvizaABETH FREEMAN, Research Assist- 
ant, Department of Sociology and Anthropol 
ogy, and doctoral candidate, University of 
Birthplace, Madison, Wis. B.A. 
1953, Lawrence College; M.A. 1957, University 
of Wisconsin. Miss Freeman’s place of study 
in 1958-59 will be the University of Wisconsin. 


W isconsin. 


Colorado State Fellowship. ZELDA JEANNE 
Ryan, Instructor of English and doctoral can- 
didate at the University of Colorado. Birth- 
place, Neb. A.B. 1951, Kearney 
State Teachers College; M.A. 1953, University 
of Wyoming. She will continue work toward 
her Ph.D. at the University of Colorado. 


Ke arney, 


Gladys Murphy Graham Fellowship (Cali 
Joye BE Mi LEop. doctoral 


University of California 


fornia). CowaRD 


candidate at the 


Birthplace, South San Francisco, Calif. B.A. 
1952, Pomona College; M.A. 1954, University 
of California at Los Angeles. Mrs. McLeod 


will divide her AAUW study-vear between 
Washington, D.C. and the West Coast 


Irma E. Voigt Fellowship (Ohio). PauLini 
Mo.iteR Manar, Associate in the 
Department ol Sociology and Anthropology ol 
Cornell University. Birthplace, Manchester, 
N.H. B.A 1949, Wellesley College: Ph.D. 
1955, Cornell University. Mrs. Mahar hopes 
to visit the Library of Congress and will do 


Rese arch 


further research on India’s untouchable caste 


Jean Lennox Kimmel Memorial Fellow- 
ship (Indiana). Cyntuia Tarr Morris, doc 
toral candidate, Yale University. Birthplace, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. B.A. 1949, Vassar College: 
M.A. 1951, London School of Economies. Mrs 
Morris proposes to do much of her research at 
the Library of Congress. 


Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas). 
Jupira ANN Grouse, doctoral candidate at 
Radcliffe College. Birthplace, 
B.A. 1956, Vassar College. 


Kansas City. 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Region). Nancy Morrnouse 
Birthplace, Chicago, Ill. B.A. 


Gor 


1947, 


DON, 
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Bryn Mawr; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1955, Yak 
University. Mrs. Gordon will spend som 
months in Europe consulting unpublished 


manuscripts in the archives of a number of 


German cities. 


May 


fornia). 


Treat Morrison Fellowship (Cal 
Marcia ALLENTUCK, doctoral candi 
date, Columbia University. Birthplace, New 
York City. B.A. 1948, New York University 
Mrs. Allentuck plans to spend most of he 
Mass., New 
Folge r L brary. Fol 
lowing this she will spend time in London and 


Zurich. 


time studying in Cambridge, 


Haven, Conn., and at the 


New Mexico-Wyoming Fellowship. JuLAN! 
Horcukiss, doctoral candidate, Harvard Uni 
versity. Birthplace, Albany, N.Y. A.B. 1956, 
Cornell; A.M. 1957, Radcliffe. Miss Hotchkiss 


will continue work on her Ph.D. at Harvard. 


New York City Fellowship. Mary Ann 
GRAEVE, Instructor of History of Art, Queens 
College and doctoral candidate at the New 
York University Institute of Fine Arts. Birt! 

place, New York City. B.A. 1945, Vassar Col 
lege; M.A. 1951, New York University. Miss 
Graeve will spend some time in Rome befor 
returning to New York to finish her thesis. 


New York State Fellowship. Mrrtam Sena 
PIRO, Mathematics and doctoral 
candidate at Columbia University. Birthplace 
New York City. B.A. 1952, Barnard College 

M A. 1953, Columbia [ niversity. Miss Grae ve 
will continue work on her Ph.D. at Columbia. 


Lecturer in 


Utah State Fellowship. E.izasetn Hankins 
Wo taast, Researcher at the Survey Researcl 
Center, University of Michigan. Birthplace, 
Dunnellen, N.J. B.A. 1950, M.A. 1952, Cor 
nell University; Ph.D. 1955, University of 
Washington. Dr. Wolgast will use the facilities 
of the University of Michigan for work on her 
pre Jer t . 





AAUW FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN 
1959-60 


FORTY NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


One | $4000 
Two 3500 
peven 3000 
Fifteen 2500 


Fifteen 2000 


These fellow ships are open to American women who show distinction, or promise 

of distinction, in their chosen fields of study and are offered in two categories: 

l. To women who already hold the dor torate 

2, To women who will have fulfilled all the requirements for the doctorate, 
except the dissertation, by the time the fellowship year begins (July 1) 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


AAUW also offers for award for 1959-60 a number of International Fellowships, 
$2000 each, for which American women may apply. For these awards, American 
women submit their applications through the AAUW; women of other countries 
through the federations of university women in their own countries. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Both National and International Fellowships are unrestricted as to field and 
place of study, except that an International Fellowship must be used in a country 
other than the candidate’s own. The minimum requirement for both National 
and International Fellowships is that candidates must have completed the resi- 
dence require ments for the doctorate before the fellow ship year begins July 1). 
Requests for application forms should include a statement of academic status. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE 


The deadline for applications is December 1, 1958. Successful candidates will be 
notified not later than March 1, 1959. 


Application forms may be obtained from 


Associate, AAUW Fellowship Program 
1634 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C, 





... from 





Collective Effort for Peace 


“T would have liked to see a provision 
in this resolution,” said Lester Pearson of 
Canada, “authorizing the Secretary Gen- 
eral to begin to make arrangements with 
member governments for a United Na- 
tions Force large enough to keep these 
borders at peace while a political settle- 
ment is being worked out.” It was Novem- 
ber 2, 1956 and the General Assembly had 
just passed the resolution calling for a 
cease-fire in Egypt and withdrawal of the 
opposing forces. “The armed forces of 
Israel and of Egypt are to withdraw,” Mr. 
Pearson “What then? Are we to 
return to the status quo ante?”’ He thought 


said. 


that such a return would be a return to 
terror, bloodshed, and ultimately another 
explosion. 

Within three days, the Assembly brought 
into being the first United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. There was no dissent. Much 
is now known of the hours of planning in 
the Secretary General’s office which pro- 
duced in a few days’ time troops from 
eight nations. The Assembly approved the 
plan on November 7. The first units left 
their countries on November 10. A year 
and a half later, peace is still being main- 
tained by a thin blue line of troops, from 
nine member countries of the U.N., which 





‘our UN observer 
mm —g li 


stands between the armed forces of Egypt 


and Israel. 


Early during the twelfth General As- 
sembly in 1957, the Secretary General 
submitted a report on UNEF. “ Military 
elements of Egypt and Israel are never in 
sight of each other,” he stated. “There 
has been a steady reduction in the inci- 
dents and no raids from either side.”’ 

A large part of his report was devoted 
to how this success was to be paid for. The 
countries which contributed troops had 
paid the normal expenses they would have 
incurred at home. The U.N. paid the rest. 
In the original plans, the Assembly had 
agreed that the first ten million dollars 
should come from assessment of all U.N. 
members; the rest should be voluntary 
contributions. By late November, the del- 
egates found themselves eighteen million 
dollars behind. 

The new Canadian Secretary of State, 
Sidney Smith, opened the debate. He ex- 
pressed Canada’s willingness to continue 
her contribution to UNEF. The Canadian 
view was that there should be collective 
sharing in this collective effort for peace. 
Mr. Smith was able to introduce a resolu- 
tion, sponsored by twenty-one powers, 


which would meet UNEF expenses by 
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issessment of all member states in accord- 


ince with the annual scale for regular 
U.N. contributions 
\l] rete rred to the 


vear before and the 


troubled days of the 
UNEF. 
‘Yugoslavia is proud to have taken part,” 
Argentina agreed that 
all members are responsible for the force 


success of 
said her delegate 


and must contribute to its support. Pakis- 
tan thought that 
justified the U.N.’s existence. Th 


delegate fl 


alone 
Danish 
future. 


this one action 


touched by cTLy on the 


‘Are we not allowed to say,” he said, 


‘that UNEF is 
thing greater might grow?” 

There was no voice against UNEF. 
Only the Soviet 
note: “We 


view that the 


seed from which some 


Union struck a negative 
adhered to the 


establishment of 


have alway 5 


armed 


forces rests with the Council. 


security 
foree by na- 


needed.” The | 


Renunciation of the use of 


tions 1s what is S.S.R. 


thought that the countries responsible for 


the aggression should pay for UNEF. 
Thirty-three 
tributions. The 


states had made their con- 
United offered 
twelve million dollars to help make up the 
deficit; the United Kingdom offered one 
\ustralia promised $500,000; con 
tributions 


States 


million. 


from France and others were 


known to be on the way. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


The resolution was passed with fifty-one 
affirmative votes. This provides for twenty 
five million dollars of new money to carry 
the force through until the next General 
Assembly meeting and 
deficit still 
penses shall be borne,” 
tion, “by the United 
Nations In with the Seale of 
\ssessments adopted by the General As 
semb ly for =e financial vears 1957 and 
1958.”” The , said the Soviet dele 
gate, would not contribute. 


makes up the 


which remained. “These ex 


runs the resolu 
members of the 


accordance 


U.S.S.R. 


This refusal may 


ing to the Soviet 


well prove embarrass 
(Arab states, 
abstained on the vote, 
about UNEF, 
troops, 
“oratitude” for the action of the 
United Nations. Quiet negotiations among 


nion. The 
even though a 
ire known to be enthusiastic 


India 


pressed 


has furnished Egypt ex 


those responsible for budgetary matters 
may produce some acceptable formula to 
extricate the Soviet 


Union from her d 


lemma. 
Middle East 


influence of 


Problems remain in the 
But through the stabilizing 
the Emergency Force, the 
quiet for many months. “ 


area has been 
Such quiet,” the 
indis 
pensable to fruitful effort toward the re- 


Secretary General concludes, “is 


moval of the major obstacles to peace.” 


BarBaRA D 


Evans 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


and the 


Matters of ager policy, Board action, 
like— H R 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch ams 
policies, and organization —) ARY H 

(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—M t t 

Orders for publications — 


CAT 


Program and other matters related to RAN 
subject-matter fields —the sO 
s indicated by tit 5 ins Oe on beet 

NAL.) 


Fellowships or international grants appneons, 
awards,and administration —\! AARY t 


publications, 
Publicity —MR 


public relations = 


MAABY 


Journal Editor, 


ELIZABETH PH 


YETTE 


Dues, subscription to pcre and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —\\|° LEANOR J. SIE 





AAUW news and notes 


Committee Seeks Candidates 


for AAUW Offices 


The Committee on 
like the 
AAUW 


Im securing 


Nominations would 
members of 


( orporate \lembers 
names of | 


assistance of all 
including 
members whose 
insight, sound 
of the Associa- 


candidates for 


broad experience, keen 
judgment, and knowledg: 
tion make them desirabl 
\ssociation office. 

The 
various offices, given in the By 
Article VII, Section 2, indicates the re 
sponsibilities which fall to AAUW’s na 


officers 


description of the duties ot the 


law S, 


and suggests the 


tional caliber 
of nominees require d to meet the demands 
of these offices. The places to be filled by 
1959 Kansas 
are Preside nt: Second Vice preside nt; 
South i/ 
Northwest Cen- 


Pae ‘fic 


vote of the convention in 
City 
from the 
Southeast Central. 
tral, Rocky Mountain. and 
Regions 

The 


term of four vears. 


and | ce pre sidents 
antic, 


South 


elected for a 
Section 3 of Article 
VII in the By-laws defines conditions for 
election of ofheers. 
The regular term of office is four years; 
No on 
a candidate for the presidency, is eligible 
office or different 
offices, under election or appointment, or 
both, for more 
For the purpose of determining 
whether a member has served for eight 


above offices rs will be 


the nomination and 


the maximum, eight vears. , except 


to serve in the same 


than eight consecutive 


vears. 


consecutive years, service in an office for 
less than two years is disregarded. 

In submitting names for nomination, 
the eligibility of the persons recommended 


should be checked in the light of Article 


VII, Section 3; the availability and con 
sent of the person recommended should 
be determined, and the names and vitas 
of those recommended sent to each mem 
ber of the Committee on Nominations by 
October 20. The should include 
with home and business addresses and 
telephone numbers; AAUW membership, 
and state o A WwW acti 


4 7 ’ 
es; deqrees, where and when received, and 


data 
name, 
branch specifte 
other significant data. 

The co-operation of every \ \l W mem 
ber will ensure leaders of the high quality 
needed by the Association and the demo 
office 
Data should be addressed to each member 
of the Nominations, as 
follows: 

Dr. Marton ¢ 
Whitney Avenue, Hamden, Conn 

Dr. Ourvia Dean, Woman's College 
Furman University, Greenville, 5. 

Mrs. Emu 
Ely, Minn. 
Mrs. E. Ransom 
San Mateo, Calif. 
Dr. 


Department, 
Ala 


cratic selection of nominees for 


Committee on 


SHERIDAN, Chairma 1057 


Furcn, 
Koski, 306 East Pattison Street 


Fox. 37 t | arti 


Head 
Colle oe 


KATHERINE VICKERY 


Alabama 


Psv« hology 


Montevallo 


Program Outlined for 
State Presidents Conference 


At a meeting held in Washington in Feb 
ruary, the Central Planning Committe: 
decided on “‘ Night and Day With a Divi 
sion President” as the theme for the 1958 
State Presidents Conference, to be held 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., June 18-21. 

Panel discussions will be the order of the 


day and will serve to underscore the par 
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duties of State Presidents. 


Fifteen minute talks by the four members 


ticular our 
of each panel will cover such subjects as 
the the 
branches, regions, and the IFUW and in 
programming. Each panel discussion will 


presidents’ responsibilities to 


be followed by a general “buzz” session. 


A ground-breaking ceremony for 
\AUW’s new Educational Center will 


open festivities and will be followed by 
Dr. Hawkes’ keynote address Wednesday 
evening. On the lighter side will be the 
formal banquet Friday night, the scene of 
the AAUW Achievement Award presenta- 
tion. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
the administrative role of the State Presi- 
dent and there will be an open breakfast 
for independent group meetings. 


14UW on the National Scene 


Three important and far-reaching con- 
ferences in the foreign relations field took 
place in Washington this spring. Two 
dealt with foreign aid and technical as- 
sistance and the third, with reciprocal 
trade — all AAUW items of emphasis by 
convention action. The Association also 
has Legislative Items on these issues. 

The Conference on Foreign Aspects of 
United States National Security was called 
by the White House for February 25. Dr. 
Bragdon, Alison Bell, and Dorothy B. 
Robins from the Headquarters Staff were 
among those attending, along with many 
AAUW members. 

The Association was a sponsor of the 
Fifth National Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Development, 
held the next day. Dr. Bragdon appeared 
in a place of honor at the head table dur- 
ing the evening banquet; Miss Robins 
took part as a resource person, and Mrs. 
Bell served as a member of the Arrange- 
ments Committee. Both Miss Robins and 
Mrs. Bell are members of the Point Four 
Information Service, the agency which 
planned the program. Many of our In- 
ternational Relations Legislative 
Chairmen attended this conference also. 


Conference on 


and 


») ) 
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In addition, AAUW was an official par- 
ticipant in the Conference on Reciprocal 
Trade held March 27. President Eisen- 
hower spoke at the evening banquet, at 
which President Hawkes was an honored 
guest. 


1959 Resolutions 


According to a By-law change adopted at 
the 1957 convention, 


Proposed resolutions shall be presented to th 
Committee on Resolutions at least five months 
. . The Com- 


shall send them to the branches 


in advance of the convention. 
mittee 
at least one month before the convention. 


The committee suggests that all members 
reread and study the Association princi- 
ples in the October 1957 JouRNAL (pages 
50-53) and the January 1958 JouRNAL 
(page 75). Members are urged to give 
careful thought to what our guiding prin- 
ciples should be in the future in all our 
areas of interest and activity, and to send 
to the committee any resolutions which 
they would like to have considered. The 
earlier proposed resolutions are received 
the better, since careful study on the part 
of the 
copies of each resolution should be pre- 


committee is imperative. Eight 


pared. They may be sent to any member 
of the committee, or to the chairman. 
The sender’s name and address should be 
included, along with a statement indicat- 
ing who proposed the resolution. 

Dr. Hawkes has appointed as 1959 
Resolutions Committee members the fol- 
lowing: 


Mrs. Joun B. Frrurn, Chairman, 2522 Wash- 
ington Street, Olympia, Wash. 

Dr. Hitpa THRELKELD, Rural Route 1, Mays- 
ville, Ky. 

Mrs. BENJAMIN A. GESSNER, 1012 7th Street, 
Baldwin City, Kan. 

Dr. R. Jean Brown eg, Vice-dean, College 
for Women, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Dr. MELANIE RossorovuGH, 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fla. 


University of 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Convention Committee Appointed 


The National Convention Committee for 
the 1959 convention in Kansas City, June 
21-27, is composed of the following: 
Chairman: Mrs. W. A. Mckryzir, R.R. 10, 
Box 288P, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss PATRICK, 
5693, Drew Station, Lake Charles, La. 


Junior High 


Credentials: ELEANOR Box 
Voting: Miss TuetmMa Barnes, 
School, Wilmington, Calif. 

Mrs. Ripeway 
Oak Drive, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Liaison With Local Management 
Drive, 


Registration : Baker, 4509 


Mrs. I. T. 


CamMERON, 5011 Sunset Kansas City, 


Mo. 


Mrs. F. R. Olmsted, 4217 N. Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Mo., is the Chairman 
of the 
Committee. 


Local Convention Management 


By-law Revisions 


The Committee on By-laws calls your at- 
tention to Article XVIII of the 


tion By-laws, which provides that 


Associa- 
All 
proposals for amendment shall be sent to 
the Committee on By-laws at least eight 
the date of the conven- 
tion.”” This means that October 21 is the 
final date for submitting any 
that 
convention. 


months before 


revisions 


are to be presented at the 1959 


Because of the extensive revision of 
the By-laws at the Boston convention, 
it is expected that very few changes will 
be necessary at Kansas City. If you have 
any proposals for amendments, the By- 
laws Committee would appreciate receiv- 
ing them before the deadline date men- 


tioned above, in order to have time for 


discussion and possible rephrasing of the 


proposed revisions. The committee is com- 
posed of : 

Mrs. AkNer Fisurer, Chairmar 

34 Elm Court, South Orange, N.J 

Mrs. C. R. Davisson 

$11 First =... Weston, W.Va 

Mrs. Witiiam Haupt 

546 North Mariposa, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Mrs. C. A. NEEPER 
259 Davis St., Monte Vista, Colo 
Mrs. LeRoy Sranu 
$15-23rd St., North, Great Falls, Mont. 


Miss Bertoa WELLHAUSEN 


1705 West 16th St., Sioux City 3, Iowa 


New Building Fund Chairmen 


Three have been added to the list of Stat 
Building Fund Chairmen published in the 
March JoURNAL: 

Miss Caroline R. Ancker, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Mrs. Frederic E. Risser, Madison, Wis. 

Miss Mary Bruce Clendening, Agana, Guam 


Writing Project Judges Report 


The following manuscripts gained recog 

nition in the national Writing Project 

criticism extended by two AAUW writing 

groups and two professional critics. 

SHORT STORIES 

First **Poca’s Poca” by Derrie Thorn, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Branch 

“The Oath of Louie the Baker” 
by Aline O’Kelly, Champaign-Urbana 
Il.) Branch 

VERSE 

First — “Class at the Seashore” by Mar- 
ion Sten, Humboldt (Calif.) Branch 

Second — “To A Grecian Sailor’s Wife” 
by Vivien Buchen, Champaign-Urbana 
Il.) Branch 

Mari Sandoz Adams 

criticism of the top ten entries in short 


Second 


and Leonie gave 
story and verse respectively and selected 
the above listed works. The top ten had 
the Detroit, Michigan 
Writing Group, judging the short stories, 
and the Westerville, Ohio Writing Group, 


judging the verse. Selections were made 


been chosen by 


from a total of 118 poems and 56 short 
stories submitted by 44 contributors from 
23 states. 

Members wishing criticism of their writ- 
ing are encouraged to submit their work 
to this AAUW Writing Project. You may 
obtain the rules, enclosing five cents in 
stamps, from the AAUW Secretary for 
Publications at Headquarters. 
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Publications Committee 


Under the chairmanship of Alice Beeman, 
Vie president from the Northeast Cen 
tral has 
pointed to study AAUW publications and 
ake a report, ith policy 
ons, to the Board. Th 


includes Dr 


Region, a commiuttes heen ap 


recotmninn nda 


membership of 
Marion Fish 
, Vie pre sident from the 
North Pacific Region; Dr. Margaret P 
Boddy, Winona, Minn.; Mrs. Gertrude M 
Hall, Director of Publicity, Illmois State 
Normal University; and Miss Frances E 
Riche, Secretary of the College, Douglass, 
Rutgers-The Miss Bee 
man is also currenth is Chairm: 

of the Ady editor 


ot the 


hie committe 


C ox Seattle, 


State | niversity 
serving i 
Isor’ Committe to thie 
JOURNAL. 

\lembers who have comments or sug- 
\ssociation 


Miss 


ons about public itions 


are welcome to write Beeman (see 


page 264 for address). 


Legislative Action 


Letter to President Eisenhower, Decem- 


her 20, 1957. at the requ st of the Board. 


from Dr. Hawkes conveying the concern 


of the Assoc iation about the possibility of 


unbalanced emphasis in the 1958 budget 


resulting from the demands for greatly 


increased defense spending created by) the 
aunching of the Sputniks. 

Education: AAUW joined with nineteen 
other nonprofessional public interest or- 


ganizations in a statement of need and 


criteria for legislation in education ad 


dressed to President Eisenhower on Jan 
1956. 

lid: Dr. Mildred Fairchild Wood 
AAUW fellow and 
Mawr prof ssor, testified for the Associa 
support of the Mutual 


1959 (S., 


uary 350, 
Foretqn 
burv. 


former Bryn 


Security 


lion in 
before 
Affairs. 


senate 


Program for fiscal 5518 


the House 


lestimony 


Committee on Foreign 
April 2 before the 

Committee on Foreign Relations by Dr. 
Louise W. Holborn, Connecticut College, 

on behalf of AAUW. 

Reciprocal Trade luree ments: Dr. Vi axing 

Woolston testified for the Association on 
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behalf of 


Trade 


extension of the 


\greements Act 


Recipre Ca 


H.R. 10868). 


On Tap for Special Gifts 


Fund-raising plans for the AAUW 


Educational Center proceed apace. The 
ollowing regional As 


hew 


sociation leaders 


> ACCE pted appointine nt to the Special 


rifts Committee 


Alton G. Hall. Spring- 


D. Moxk 


. Birming 


John Rood. Min- 


II. Shelby, 

Daley. Rawlins, 

Brandenfels, st. 
ge Scholey 


Katharine Elkus Whit 
is chairman of the 


Helen C. White 


Large Chairman. 


\Irs. 


committee 


Arthur J. 
and Dr. 
as Member-at 


will serve 


{ Report of Branch Activity in 


TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT 
how lo 


both 


Ideas on win more 


recruits “YOUNG” and 


OLDER to the ranks of teaching 


15 cents prepaid 
AAUW Secretary for Publications 


1634 Eye St NW Washington 6, D.C, 





ilhuquerque Branch Helps 
Solve Local Civic Problems 
Like 


\Ibuquerqu a 


after 
NM . was contronte iW th 


the problem of a rapidly increasing popu 


many cities 


lation and a “small town” government 


unable to cope with growing needs. 
The local AAUW branch organized a 
Affairs Committec 


pices of the Social Studies Committee) to 


Civie under the aus 
study the situation. Concurrently a Citi 
had formed. The 
latter was largely responsible for the elec 


zens Committee heen 
tion of a slate of candidates interested in 
reorganizing the municipal government to 
the City Commission. 

The AAUW civic affairs group made a 
two-vear study of the proposed changes. 
The first year was devoted to studies of 
actual government operation. During the 
second vear, city officials appeared before 
the committee to describe changes and 
improvements being made in their re 
spective departments. 

\ detailed mimeographed survey grew 
out of this comprehensive study, which 
was distributed to city officials, educa- 
tional and civie groups, and branch mem- 
bers. It includes an organizational chart 
and a branch of the 
\lbuquerque government, with a descrip 


section on each 
tion of its function, structure, and number 
of personnel. 

On February 4, 1958, Albuquerque re- 
ceived the All-America City Award 


spon- 


World War II, 


from the branches 


and state divisions 


sored by the National Municipal Leaguc 
and Look Magazine 


government. The 


for improvement in 
AAU 


neorporated into the presentation pre 


CIty Survey Wa 


pared for the award, which is based 


part on citizen 


affairs. 


participation in local 


Vore About School Boards 


\ new AAUW branch in Ohio 


ton), subscribing to the 


\\ lm n 
that a 
informed citizen is a constructive citizen, 


idea 


held a public meeting at which six candi- 
dates for the local school board were able 
to present their views on public education 

({n incumbent board member opene: 
the meeting with a talk about the respon 
sibilities of the board and the 
mechanics of its operation. Panel ad- 


dresses were then given by each of the 


school 


six candidates and a lively open discus 
sion period followed. 

The branch prepared a booklet, Our 
Local Schools: What Lies Ahead?, for dis 
tribution at 


the meeting. An important 


contribution of the brochure was a “right 
at your finger tips” listing of the candi 
dates up for election. The competence ol 

h was assessed, and the booklet also 
contained a list of desirable qualifications 
for school The 


ground of the school board and its fune 


cut 


board members. back 
tions, status, and monetary compensation 


comprised another feature of the booklet. 


-= 


a) 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


A publisher with standards invites your attention. No con- 
descending, misleading promises, no high-pressure sales 
Gevices—such as you may clready have experienced. Just 
honest, selective subsidy publishing 

which is rare enough! 


by book people— 


Write or mail your manuscript directly 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


NEED 


MONEY 


to Meet 


YOUR FELLOWSHIP 
AND CIVIC PLEDGES? 


A.A.U.W. Branches throughout the United States, 
in Alaska and in Hawaii, are using the HOME- 
TOWN PRINTS PLAN to raise money. They find 
it a most dignified and easy way. You will be 
astounded at how this “Exclusively Yours” NOTE- 
PAPER, WITH OUR ARTISTS’ SKETCH OF 
YOUR FAVORITE COMMUNITY SCENES, 
sells itself!!! 
For details write to 
HOMETOWN PRINTS 


1010 S. Charles Street Watertown, Wis 


Higher Education Within Reach 


It is sometimes said glibly that “Anyone 
can go to college these days.” With the 
aid of a scholarship, this ceases to be a 
flagrantly gross exaggeration, although it 
is true that many persons are unaware of 
the extent and variety of the financial 
aid available. Two new booklets have 
been published by AAUW branches in a 
continuing effort to make this fact known. 

College for You Can Come True With 
a Scholarship has been published by the 
Frederick (Md.) Branch to assist parents 
whose financial status is such that 
out furtherance of 
their children’s education would be im- 


with- 
scholarship aid the 


possible. 
Aimed especially at Frederick County 
residents, the listing gives all the local 
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including those 
established by the Maryland State Legis- 
lature. For comparison purposes, it also 


scholarships available, 


gives the fees charged bv several state 
located schools. 

The booklet also points out that several] 
large corporations and foundations make 
funds available for school aid and that 
most colleges and universities offer finan- 
cial assistance programs. 

Copies of the pamphlet have been dis- 
tributed in the local secondary schools, to 
the library, and to branch members. 

South 
may take advantage of a similar booklet, 
From High School to ¢ oll ge, published by 
the State Department of Education in co- 
with the State 


Carolina high school students 


operation Division of 


AAUW. This comprehensive listing in- 
cludes loan fund sources; scholarship aid 


service 
and the 
programs of the 


from universities, 
clubs, 


like, 


Federal Government. 


colleges and 
business organizations, 


and educational 


Fund Raising Benefits the Donor 


Confronted with the problem of raising 
money for the Fellowship Program, the 
Starkville (Miss.) Branch decided to in- 
augurate a “Folk College”’ as one means 
to this end. 

Utilizing the special talents and train- 
ing of AAUW members as teachers, the 
“college”’ offered courses in such subjects 
American Music, Ar- 
rangement and Landscape Gardening, 
What is Calculus?, and Children’s Litera- 
ture. Each course consisted of four sessions 


as Latin Flower 


at twenty-five cents each and enrollment 
was limited in the interest of high stand- 
ards. 

The courses were open to outsiders and 
approximately half the enrollees were non- 
AAUW later 


joined the Association. 


members, some of whom 


for another 
“college” this year and the branch feels 


**Graduates”’ have asked 


that the unqualified success of the project 
was because of intense interest plus the 
special qualifications of the leaders. 





FROM THE 


lid in 


for the Blind 


Prisoners 


{400 Project 


Any day, 
tution for Men at Chino may see prisoners 
reading aloud. The 


visitors to the California Insti- 
men are working to 
improve their enunciation and to project 
“interest” so that their 


approved by a 


into their voices, 


recordings 1a be com- 
mittee of sightless judges 

For six months, the prisoners have been 
Calif.) Branch in 


through volunteer 


helping the Pomona 
its work of recording, 
help, master records of L¢ xthooks needed 


by blind college students. Twenty men, 


incarcerated on charges ranging from 


forgerv to second degree murder, have 


already passed their “reading” tests and 
spend upward of thirty their 


leisure week in the recording 


hours of 
time each 


SCSSIONS. 


Inmates of the California Institution for Men 
at Chino are reading into a tape recorder the 
final chapter of Introduction to American Goi 
ernment, for use by blind college students. Mr. 
I. W. Forden, head of the maximum security 
Reception Guidance Center at the prison 


looks on, 


BRANCHES AND STATE DIVISIONS 


BOOKING 1958-59 NOW 


EQuiTy LIBRARY THEATER 


for CHILDREN 
“FOX IN A FIX” 


"SNOW WHITE & ROSE RED” 


@ BRIGGS MANAGEMENT o 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


Investments Unlimited 


Norfolk Va. 
} 


' 
dred mempers, 


,a branch of some two hun 
has raised more than six 
the AAUW 


unique “in- 


teen hundred dollars for 
Fellowship Fund through a 
vestment”” program 


The branch 


each member, who in turn 


“invested”? one dollar in 
“reinvested” 
it, along with her time and talent, in any 
Ihanner whic h appealed Lo her. For organ 
izational purposes and to spur compett- 
tion, the membership was divided into 


teams of ten, with 


a captain heading 
each. 

Initiated last September, with a kick- 
off dinner for the team captains (at a 
dollar a plate!), the project continued to 
the end of January. Monthly newsletters 
were mailed to stimulate enthusiasm and 
to provide advertising space for members 
with goods and services to sell. 


Methods make 


dollars grow many 


used to the original 
varied. A 


contracted with 


were and 


home-bound member 


“gadabout”’ neighbors to receive parcels 
and special delivery mail. Another wall- 
papered a room for a friend and a third 


collected accounts for her 
lawyer husband. Seamstresses, artists, and 
cooks fround an _ ideal their 
talents. 


Total outlay was negligible 


delinquent 
outl { for 


no taxes, 
and the branch 
reports an exceptionally high percentag: 
of membership participation in the under 
taking 


licenses, or Insurance 
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Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 


First founded and still the first 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 13-27 


D John ¢ 

Fiction- Nonfiction: Catherine Drinker B Ld 
Curley, Nancy Hale, Bruce Lancaster, Will 
Raney serton Rouex W a Sloane 

I Léor Adams, John Frederick Ni 

luvenile Literature: Eunice Blak 

s 1l Lectu Robert Frost, Carl Carme I 

Morrison, William Hazlett | 1 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College Middlebury 20, Vermont 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AAS 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





tboard Mayflower I 
Last fall the Miami 


rated a project for developing an exhibit 


la.) Branch inaugu 


of early Americana and all members were 
their 
treasured keepsakes of the Pilgrim days. 

When the Mayflower I] 
Miami, the branch arranged to have an 


AAUW Day at which the exhibit would 


be shown on board. 


urged to dig into storerooms for 


arrived at 


As a result of the favorable publicity 
which resulted, the branch now plans to 


maintain a permanent collection which 


will be available for showing in the area. 
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When the city of Miami erects a museum, 
the exhibit will be donated on a perma 
nent basis, under the sponsorship of the 


Miami Branch. 


irt Exhibits 


Gallery space in branch clubhouses is no 
longer a novelty. 
The Philadelphia (Pa. 


a new exhibition every month and invites 


Branch presents 
art eritics and patrons to each opening. 
The exhibiting artist 1s in attendance at 
these events. Exhibitors have ranged from 
a recognized English painter to an eighty 
three-year-old member of the branch. The 
exhibits not only benefit the artists: the 
itself has 


tions to further its Arts Program 


branch received sizable dona 
\ similar plan has been undertaken by 
N.Y Branch. Monthly 
showings are held of members’ paintings 
Each 


luncheon at 


the Rochester 


as well as those of outside artists. 
exhibitor is entertained at a 
which members have the opportunity to 
with his theories and 


discuss the artist 


other subjects related to painting. 


Varried Women as Teachers 


effort to 
against married women as teachers in the 
[ron Minnesota, the 
Virginia Branch undertook a nation-wide 


In an combat discrimination 


Range region of 
survey on the subject. 

Questionnaires were sent to each State 
Department of Education and_ replies 
were received from forty states. Of these, 
only Minnesota and Iowa refuse to hire 
married teachers or employ them at the 
lowest salaries. 

‘Twenty-four states reported that fifty 
percent or more of their teachers are 
married women, and the percentage ran as 


high as seventy-five in Nevada and eighty- 


six at the elementary level in Ohio. It 
was found that Connecticut and New 
Jersey have enacted laws against such 
discrimination 

AAUW members attend tea at the Karly 


Americana Exhibit on board the Mavflower II 











editor” will help to make this a worthwhile exchange of AAUW 


Permanent Tenure ment in any case where academic freedom 


threat ned They can he counted ipon to pre 


| 
I must protest against the appearance without erve the integrity of their college 
discussion of the final paragrap sof Dr. Wa ‘Teac! ig competence another 1 ( In 
ren’s article, ““What Makes a Good College answer to Mrs. Hotelling’s request I will de 
leacher? , in the Januar Jor RNAL. seriby the method established at Saral Law 
l should not have expected academic | ( ence College which has peen I successful 
dom. whicel depends on tenure. to need an operation since its early vears for maintaining 
defense in the JourNAL of the AAUW, since it an effective teaching faculty. [ should explain 
s at the root of the principles on hich the tl if there are no faculty ranks n that « lege 
rganization is founded: much less should I that beginning teachers | e full voting rights 
nave expected an attack or cl prime ples t nd that alte two-vear contracts nu i proba 
appear without comment tionary period of four vears, a teacher, if suc 
If Dr. Warren can suggest a plan for remo cessful, 1s given a four-vear contract I} 
ng mediocre teachers of established standing vor] is periodically re tluated by the Pres 
that is consistent with academic freedom, she dent in collaboration with the Dean and ar 
should describe it in deta | j belheve no one so ad) isory committee consisting of three mem 
far has been able to propose one. Our great bers, one of which ts elected | the full facult 
universities. both public and private, have each vear tor a period of three vears No fa 
founded their pre emimence on a behet that I ilty committec has more responsibilit) None 
“With all the car n the world, mistakes in s chosen with more care 
choosing members of a faculty are inevitable.’ fhe President agrees that. except in emer- 
it is better to live with the mistakes than to gencies, ho appointment will be made of an 
undermine the search for truth for which un candidate who has not been interviewed by t 
ersities are created (Committee as well as the long-term members « 
President Warren would be correct if she the department involved. The President meets 
nserted the two words. ** Lack of at the be with the Dean and this Advisory Committe¢ 
ginning of her sentence, “Permanent tenure is throughout the year. During that time thi 
fatal to really effective teaching. work of all the members of the facultv whose 
Susanna P. Horecurs: current contracts expire at the end of anothe 
Chapel Hill. N.C. vear is reviewed. This is done in constant con 
sultation with the departments involved li 
Academic freedom is not, in my opinion, de- there is question of continued fitness or if if 
pende nt on permanency ot tenure The se are becomes necessary wit! n rig d budget limita 
two separate issues and should not be confused tions, to make changes in academic offerings 
There is no subject on which college faculties | involving changes in types of positions to meet 
are more sensitive, no liberty which they rightly changing needs, the President informs the px 
cherish more closely than academic freedom. son concerned, giving, whenever possible, t 
They should demand of their trustees and ad full reasons and asking him to talk the matt 
ministration a clear statement of policy on that over with the group. He is also asked to g 
subject. They should be allowed to vote in full the names of anvone on this or anv other col 
faculty meeting for a board of their own mem lege faculty with which he may have been con 
bers empowered to investigate and pass judg- nected who could shed light on the questior 
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involved. Every effort is made to have the 
discussions as helpful as possible to both sides. 
Although, of course, the final decisions in ap- 
pointments and reappointments must remain 
with the President as the responsible head of 
the institution. I cannot remember a case of 
serious disagreement between myself and the 
Committee. If, after careful consideration, the 
person in question is told that his contract will 
not be renewed he still has a year of teaching 
on this faculty during which to seek another 
appointment. 

This plan, which was carefully worked out 
by the faculty, has met with its full approval 
It is definitely based on the concept that the 
first obligation of the college is to prov ide the 
best possible education for its students and 
that this can be done with due fairness to th« 
teachers involved. 

CONSTANCE WARREN 


Harbour Island, Bahamas 


attention is called to the 
line on the JouRNAL contents page, and to the 


Readers’ 


following convention Education resolution 


“We 


sional and economic status and the working 


will concern ourselves with the profes 


conditions of all administrative and instruc 
tional personnel in order that the qualified per- 
sonnel essential! for effective education shall be 
recruited and retained.” EDITOR 
I have always found enjoyment in reading the 
various articles in the JouRNAL. Being a col 
lege teacher myself, I was immediately at- 
tracted by Dr. Warren’s article in the January 
issue on What makes a good college teacher? 
Much could be said, on the section “‘ Matrix 
of Special Research.”’ The best possible teacher 
is not one who gives all his time to correcting 
papers, making out exams and preparing lec 
tures, but one who does independent research 


as well — and not only during precious sum- 


mer vacations or “regularly [!] granted sab 


batical leaves’’ (where on earth do you find 
such institutions’). Why, as an understanding 
administrator and a courageous AAUW does 
Miss Warren not 


teaching load to, let us say, 


propose a reduction of our 
from 9 to 12 hours, 
instead of the 15 and over prevalent in most 
undergraduate colleges? 

But what I really want to take issue with is 
her statement that “‘permanent tenure is fatal 
to really effective teaching.”’ This statement, 
coming from a woman educator and an AAUW, 


shocked me. At Roosevt It Unive rsity, for ex- 
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ample, it takes 6 vears of probation to earn 
indefinite tenure. If during this time the ad 
ministration has not had time and opportunity 
to study and judge the caliber of the instructor 
then there is something wrong with the ad 
ministration. But after having proven his mettle 
like any 
other working human being, deserves to con- 
tinue his work with the security afforded him 
by permanent tenure. 


and dedication, a college teacher, 


Lucie T. Horner 
Associate Profe ssor of 
Modern Foreign Languages 
Roosevelt University 


Does Dr. Horner forget that college adminis 
trators are usually drawn from the ranks of 
experienced teachers who have demonstrated 
their capacity to think in terms of the whole 
college situation? 

Independent research, and continuing stud) 
which is not independent research, are both 
essential to good teaching. So is time for it dur 
ing term time, in vacation and regular Sab- 
haticals. That 
profession to insist upon. But the subject on 


is something for the teaching 


which I was asked to write was the selection of 
college teachers, not their teaching schedules 
At Sarah Lawrence College, which I served, we 
happened twice, at considerable intervals, to 
enquire whether faculty members were writ 
ing. Both times we found that about one third 
were writing books. That, in addition to mono 
graphs, articles, speeches, sculpture and paint 
ings for exhibition and musical compositions 
for production by the arts faculties. Scholarly 
teachers working in an atmosphere which stim 
of all 


teaching, tend to create without pressure from 


ulates creative work kinds, including 
the administration. 
Yes, I repeat 


really effective teaching.” I 


“permanent tenure is fatal to 
never desired ol 
had permanent tenure while I was teaching 

I never wanted it. I wanted the stimulus of 
having to be effective to keep my job. I wanted 
no special protection. What lawyer, physician, 
business man, actor, or in fact college adminis 
trator has the security of permanency of ten 
ure? Would you, as a teacher, like to work 
under administrators who had it? 

A plan of procedure to insure against injus 
tices in appointments and dismissals can be 
worked out jointly by the faculty and adminis 
tration of a college and accepted by the trustees. 

CONSTANCE WARREN 
Harbour Island, Bahama 
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Praise for the Journal 


Many thanks for sending me the two issues of 

your magazine. They are a credit to the AAUW, 
hoth in substance and appearance. 

DENVER LINDLEY 

Executive Editor 

Harcourt, Brace and Company 


Hands 


I should like to thank the American Associa- 
tion of University Women for the friendly wel- 
come that was offered me during my five month 
tour of your country and Canada. I am writing 
to the B.F.U.W. to tell the Secretary of the 
wonderful welcome I received. 
Mase. C, NIGHTINGALE 
She field, Enqland 


{cross the Sea 


Not a Sovereign State 


I am writing to you with regard to a misquota 
tion of a section of the Charter of the United 
1958, Jour- 
NAL of the American Association of University 
Women, because I feel sure that you will wish 
to correct the mistak« 
JOURNAL. 


Nations appearing in the January, 


in the next issue of the 


The mistake to which I refer is, as a matter 
of fact, fundamental to the entire concept of 
the United Nations as well as to its structure 
and operation. 

I refer to the first line of the U.N. Observer 
section, which reads: “*‘We the people of the 
United Nations determined . .. to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the dig 
nity and worth of the human ; 
so runs the preamble to the U.N. Charter.” 

The United Nations Char- 
ter here referred to reads, in fact, “‘We, the 
peoples {the italics are mine] of the United 
Nations . ‘and not “‘ We, the people.” 

Between these two phrases a world of differ- 


person 


section of the 


ence lies — that, namely, between a confedera- 
tion or loose grouping of so-called sovereign 
which the United Nations is, 
single federal stat 
United States of Am« rica. 

It would have been altogether inconsistent 
with the rest of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions to use the word ** 


states, and a 


sovereign such as the 


people” in the introduc - 
tion to it. I have in mind here, for example, 
more especially Section 1 of Article 2 which 
reads: ““The Organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its mem- 
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bers.” The principle of state sovereignty is 
implicit, however, in all parts of the United 
Nations Charter that deal with the structurs 
or operation of the United Nations. 

[ strongly hope that you will bring this basic 
matter to the attention of the readers of th 
JOURNAL, either by the publication of this let 
ter or by Mrs. 
Evans. 


a corrective statement from 
— E.Len Deporan ELuis 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Miss Ellis is of course quite right in her con 
cept of the United Nations as an organization 
of sovereign states and reference to that fact 
and its importance occurs over and over again 
in the debate. The veto in the Security Coun 
cil is a direct protection of sovereignty, a pro- 
tection which the United States considers as 
much of a necessity as do other states. 

The case of the United Nations Emergency 
Force is a most interesting one in this respect. 
In spite of the seriousness of the crisis and the 
need of an immediate remedy, the Assembly 
decided that Egyptian consent would be re 
quired for the entry of UNEF into Egyptian 
territory. It took considerable negotiation be 
fore Egypt agreed and there was natural impa 
tience at the delay. But the “very basis and 
starting point,”” Hammarskjold told his Ad 
visory Committee as they drew up plans for 
the Force, “is recognition by the General As 
sembly of the unlimited sovereign rights of 
Egypt.” 

Barbara D. Evans 
U.N. Observer 


The January Issue 


The January JourRNAL was excellent! I'll wager 
there will be more dogeared copies of this pat 
ticular one than any one in recent times. Those 
of us who attended the Convention were so 
glad to see some of the things in print which we 
heard at Convention, and after all, we could 
none of us attend everything. I was particularly 
interested in the article on Stature and Status 
Mary C. BENEpIc1 
Erie, Pa 


Best Issue Yet 


I have just finished reading the January issu¢ 
of the JourNAL from cover to cover, and ] 


think this is the he st issue vet. 
Hore S. CarusMitn 


nit, N.J 


oum 
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l'ront Page Vews 


has become front 
Che arrival of the 


sh ek 


Education page hewea. 


sputniks was such a 
to the country that 


many people 


reacted by trying to find a scapegoat. 


Something must be wrong somewhere! It 
was a golden opportunity for fault-finders 
“sound off,” and 


of eve ry description to 


a lot of them seem to have concentrated 
\s Secretary Marion B. 


Folsom has said: “Finding fault with our 


upon education. 
schools has recently become a somewhat 
popular pastime.” 

Criticism of education, of course, is not 
new. But this time it has been linked with 
the fears of many about the security of 


our country. Why aren’t our schools pro 


ducing more and better engineers and 
scientists? Russia is training so many 


thousands (or hundreds of thousands 


more than we are. How are we going to 


“catch up” in a hurry? Something must 
about schools. Shouldn't 


1 
pe done our 


more children study more hours of mathe 
harder al 


and work 


study ? Wi 


dozens of such questions and suggestions 


matics and 


SCICTIC®, 


what they have all heard 


for reforms. One Admiral has even advo 
cated a strict Federal system of standards 
for accrediting local school svstems 
Now no one, I think, would deny that 
our public school systems need improve 
ent. In many parts of the country there 


re crowded and sub-standard schools. 


Even in New York State, 


the leaders in r xpenditures for education, 


which is among 
the problems in the big cities seem over- 
whelming. Many defects in our schools 
can be admitted, however, without 
that 


is headed in the 


sup 


posing our whol S\ stem of public 


education wrong direc- 


tion. 


Before rushing to conclusions about 


our schools as compared with those of 


Russia or of various European countries, 
we should remind ourselves that our fore 
fathers rejected long ago the Kuropean 
conception of education for the talented 


all. In 


offering educational opportunities through 


few in favor of education for 
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the 16th and 17th year to all children, we 
were attempting to educate on a 
that 
achieve. 


scale 
no other countrv had ever tried to 


Educational opportunity for all has 
become one of the cornerstone beliefs in 
our conception of democracy. Some critics 
claim that, in comparison with European 
schools, it has produced mediocrity by 
the level of the 
child. Gifted children have often 


lacked the challenges which would bring 


lowering standards to 


average 


out the maximum development of their 
talents. Special attention must be given 


to the child of superior ability without 


slighting those of average or below 
average endowments. For, as the late 
Alfred North Whitehead once said: The 
nation that fails to develop its finest 


brains is doomed.” 

For many vears, we of the AAUW have 
been emphasizing the importance of the 
And 


bound to get an 


liberal arts curriculum. although 


science Is increasing 
share of attention, we are still convinced 
that humanities and social studies should 
keep in step with science on an equal basis. 
What is plainly needed is a general ad 
vance in education “all along the line,” 
and not simply in the “atom and rocket” 
subjects. 

We should be thankful, then, that edu 
cation is getting all this attention from 
the general public. We should make the 
most of the situation by helping to win the 
necessary public support for the changes 
which should be made to improve our 
schools and college S. 


There are two points to think about: 


1) No matter how many scientific 
geniuses or brilliant engineers Wwe may 
produce, if we cannot prevent a third 


World War, it is highly probable that we 
shall all be destroyed. No 


has a monopoly on the H-bomb. The Rus 


one nation 


sians know this, and most of us do too. 


It is folly 


military 


to concentrate all our brains 


upon matters, when our real 


weapons of defense-— those which main- 
tain peace with honor — are not military 


but diplomatic, economic, and cultural. 
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Only by great patience and skill in wield- to decrease. Each added task increases the 
ing them shall we be able to maintain and — load placed upon administrators, teachers, 
increase our real prestige in the world, and — and the lay public. Greater emphasis upon 
remain true to our own ideals. highly trained intellects does not make it 
(2) Our educational system is what easier to produce all-around, well-ad- 
supplies the bricks for the building of justed children, but harder. This calls for 
the kind of society in which we believe. a constant re-evaluation of programs. 
More and more has been expected of our —Doris K. LARRABEE, 
schools, and their burdens are not likely New York State Education Chairman 


AAUW General Publications 
AAUW, 1881-1949 $ .50 
A brief history of the Association, by Ruth W. Tryo 
AAUW MILESTONES, 1882-1957 -50 


lllustrated souvenir brochure in celebration of the Associa- 


on's seventy-fifth year. In color. 


INVESTMENT IN CREATIVE SCHOLARSHIP 3.50 
A history of the AAUW Fellowship Program, 1890-1956, by 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS $1.25 
(35 or more copies, $1.10 per copy) 


ustrated color booklet about the Rood panels. The text 
e Pioneers in Progress Chorus for American Women” b 
Betty Bridgman is included, along with biographical sketches 
f the women portrayed. 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS COLOR SLIDES 
These slides depict the carved mahogany panels and the par- 
ticipants in the ''Pioneers in Progress’ chorus-pageant pre- 
/-fifth convention of the AAUW 
There is a slight c charge covering cost of posta ige to destina- 
tion and return and insurance ($75.00 value). 


MAP OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES Free 
Order directly from General Drafting Company, Inc., Convent 


Station, N. J. 


HANDBOOK FOR BRANCH LEADERS .50 


A working guide for officers and chairmen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN—WHEN, HOW, WHY .25 


sented at the seventy 
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Investment in 


Creative 


Scholarship 


Ruth W. Tryon 


rue wistory which Mrs. Tryon so ably sums up from her ample knowledge 

| is the history not only of women’s education through sixty years. but of the 
changing circumstances of women’s lives, and of the changing conditions of the 
world in which they found themselves.” Vhus writes Dr. Helen C. White in her 
Introduction to Investment in Creative Scholarship: A History of the Fellowship 
Program of the American Association of University Women, 1890-1956. by 
Ruth W. 11 ryvon, former JOURNAL Editor. 

\ Al \ members who have raised literally millions ol dollars for the I ellowship 
Program will find here an inspiring record of the years of devoted efforts that 
have made this work notable. For anyone concerned with organization there is 
interest in the “know-how” that has maintained this nation-wide program, both 
financially and from the standpoint of sound policies. And every reader will 
warm to the concise pen portraits of past fellows and International Grantees 
and their achievements. 

Edueators will find in this book a unique picture of the backgrounds and 
achievements of several hundred well-trained American women scholars in the 
first half-century during which graduate opportunities have been generally open 
to women. Those who are concerned with building world understanding will be 
heartened by this account of a successful international program that has included 


women of thirty-one countries. 
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Please send me copy(ies) of Investment in Creative Scholarship by 
Ruth W. Tryon, the first complete account in book form of the AAUW 
Fellowship Program, at three dollars and fifty cents (83.50) a copy. You 
will find my check enclosed. 


NAME 
STREET AND NO.__ 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 


Make your check payable to the American Association of University Women and 
mail with this coupon to AAU W Publications Office 
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